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Cracks Appear 
In Germany’s 
Rigid Union 
Bargaining 

By John Schmid 

Iruemanonal Herald Tribune 

FRANKFURT — When a German 
architecture critic used the team 
“mighty fortress” a few days ago to 
describe plans by Germany’s IG Metall 
metalworkers’ union to erect a 20- story 
Frankfurt headquarters with rampart- 
like foundations, the irony was unin- 
tended. 

But it was not lost an economists and 
other observers of the biggest union in 
the Western industrial worid 

IG Metall, in fact, will beamuch less 
mighty institution by the rime its huge 
headquarters is finished in the year 
2000. they say. It will have lost thou- 
sands of its members and failed to save 
die metalworking and machinery jobs 
that are fleeing Germany 1 

Germany’s biggest union appears to 
have lost a huge beL The vaunted “Al- 
liance for Jobs'* camp aig n it launched 
Iasi year has failed to create a single job, 
its critics charge. 

Perhaps worse, the campaign inad- 
vertently handed German business the 
o p po r t unity to loosen the straitjacket of 
inflexible German work rules by deal- 
ing directly with their workers’ coiun- 
■ dfc, hrit the national IG Metall iimdri 
itself. " : 

- In recent weeks, the national union 
leaders have stood by as Mercedes- 
Benz, Porsche, Deutsche Babcock, 
Robert Bosch and Bayerische Mot wen 
Wedce and others have cut their own 
deals under the broad and increasingly 
ambiguous Alliance for Jobs banner. 

The flurry of company-specific ac- 
cords, each negotiated with in-house 
workers’ councils and not with the na- 
tional union leaders, has cracked Ger- 
many’s system of universal wage con- 
tracts, a rime-honored collective 
bargaining system that has dominated 
labor relations in this highly unionized 
nation since the war. 

This week, IG Metall was forced to. 
vigorously defend the system, which 
allows the union’s national leaders to 
dictate identical terms for about 19,000 

See UNION, Page 6 



GUILTY — Yigal Amir, the confessed assassin of Yitzhak Rabin of Israel, standing as a judge at his trial 
In Tel Aviv pronounced him guilty of premeditated murder. He was sentenced to life in prison. Page 6. 


ers gather in Turin on Friday to open a 
yearlong intergovernmental conference 
on EU reform. 

“When 18 milli on are out of work 
and more than 50 millio n are threatened 


NEWS ANALYSIS 

by social exclusion, tbe European Uhi- 
■ on’s duty is to respond to its people’s 
worries,” the French paper said. 

Although no one would disagree with 
that, the prescriptions offered by the 
government of Prim e Minist e r Alain 
Jupp£ are body contested. 

The French paper urges a harmon- 


ization of social conditions across the 
Union, which is a prime objective of 
most EU members. 

But rite idea is opposed by Britain, 
which fought hard in negotiating the 
Maastricht Treaty on European Union 
to win an exemption from EU laws on 
wo rkin g conditions. 

The French paper also hints at sup- 
port for new measures in the EU’s gov- 
erning treaties to favor job creation, a 
notion that the European Commission 
and Sweden plan to put forward in Tur- 
in. 

Treaty changes are opposed, 
however, by Germany and ocher states. 


which consider them at best as mean- 
ingless and at worst as a guise for pro- 
tectionism and weakening the rules for a 
single European currency. 

Transferring the responsibility for 
job creation from national capitals to 
EU headquarters in Brussels “leads to 
absolutely incalculable financial risk,” 
said Werner Hoyer, the deputy foreign 
minister who will negotiate for Bonn at 
tbe intergovernmental conference. 

The French paper also called on the 
EU to defend a “European social mod- 
el” and make job creation a “determ- 

See JOBS, Page 6 


Jeopardize Future 
Of Bosnia Accord 


By John Pomfret 

Washington Post Service 

CHECKPOINT ALPHA, Bosnia- 
Heraegovina — Four months after 
agreement on a treaty designed to bring 
peace throughout Bosnia, the federation 
of Muslims and Croats promoted by the 
United States as a counterweight to the 
powerful Serbs is be ginning to fall 
apart. 

The prospect of failure for the 
Muslim -Croatian federation bodes 
badly for the success of the Dayton 
peace plan and for the ideal of a mul- 
tiethnic Bosnia that the treaty held out as 
its goal. The accord relies on the fed- 
eration as one of two cornerstones of a 
peaceful Bosnia. The other is the Ser- 
bian entity. 

Faced with this possibility, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
United Nations appear unsure about 
what to do. For instance, instead of 
challenging Croatian or Muslim offi- 
cials on such issues as the freedom of 
movement among ethnic zones guar- 
anteed in the Dayton accord, the foreign 
peacekeepers allow checkpoints to 
block traffic and exton money. 

[In a sign of the problems threatening 
the peace process. Foreign Minister 
Klaus Kinkel of Germany on Wednes- 
day canceled a meeting of Bosnian 
Muslim and Croatian leaders because 
the sides were too far apart to have 
substantive talks. Page 6. 

[And in Washington. NATO's mil- 
itary commander said Wednesday the 
alliance was concerned about the sur- 
vival of the Muslim -Croatian federa- 
tion, Reuters reported. “It has always 
been very fragile.' ’ said General George 
Joulwan. “That has been a constant 
concern at every meeting I've been to, 
particularly from Rome, to Geneva, to 
Moscow.”] 

Few if any of the numerous agree- 
ments between the Muslims and Croats 
have been carried out, meanwhile, and 
few if any of the men who started die 
war that raged between Muslims and 
Croats from late 1992 to 1994, before 
the United States brokered a truce, have 
been replaced. 

The Croatian rebel state of Henceg- 


Bosna continues to exist, although it 
was supposed to have been disbanded in 
January. The Muslims persist in main- 
taining a secret police force beyond 
federation control even though it vi- 
olates the federation's constitution. The 
two sides have been unable to agree on a 
flag, stamps, schooling, electricity use. 
telephone rares, customs levies, a com- 
mander for their supposedly joint army 
and a host of other issues. 

Tit-for-tat ethnic cleansing and house 
burning, which U.S. officials had in- 
sisted were a vestige of the past, have 
recommenced. Muslim authorities re- 
cently expelled an 84-year-old Croatian 
woman from her house in Bugojno in 
central Bosnia. Croatian authorities re- 
sponded by burning three Muslim 
houses in the nearby town of Jajce. A 
pilot project for the return of 600 
Muslim and Croatian families to their 
homes in central Bosnia that was sup- 
posed to be carried out in November has 
yet to be completed. 

“The federation reminds me more 
and more of the Madonna at Medugor- 
je,” said the Bosnian writer Gojko Ber- 
ic, referring to the Catholic pilgrimage 
site in southwestern Bosnia. “She ap- 
pears rarely to true believers but never 
to the rest of us.” 

The West's confusion about how to 
solve the federation's problems was 
evident here at Checkpoint Alpha, a 
Croatian post three kilometers outside 
Mostar in southwestern Bosnia. 

Superintendent Leif Bjorken, chief of 
tbe United Nations International Police 
Task Force in Mostar. first asked Croa- 
tian police for permission for a group of 
returning Muslim refugees to drive 
buses through the checkpoint, although 
nothing in toe Dayton agreement gives 
any of toe factions toe right to stop 
traffic. 

Then he allowed the Croatian police 
to set conditions on a trip to the nearby 
towns of Capljina and Stolac. despite 
Dayton provisions guaranteeing free- 
dom of movement 

Superintendent Bjorken also said he 
was negotiating directly with toe Min- 
istry of Interior of toe Croatian rebel 

See BOSNIA, Page 6 


EU, Spurning Appeal, Imposes Ban on British Beef Exports 


By John Damton 

Nmt York Times Service 

LONDON — Reacting to fears that “mad cow 
disease” may have entered the human food chain, 
the European Commission on Wednesday imposed 
a six-week worldwide ban on British beef and a 
host of British beef products ranging from medi- 
cine to cosmetics. 

Although coupled with an offer of financial aid, 
the move was a rebuff to Britain by its European 
partners and a serious blow to its $6.5 billion beef 


industry. It made it virtually certain that the gov- 
ernment, already under fire for its handling of toe 
beef crisis, will be forced to order at least a partial 
slaughter of older cattle among toe nation's 11- 
milbon herd. 

Britain made it clear on Wednesday that it was 
considering various proposals for a culling of the 
animals but merely, it emphasized, as a measure to 
win back consumer confidence and not because it 
considers the beef itself unsafe to eat 

“The argument has moved on,” said Stephen 
Darrell, tbe Health Secretary. “The issue is no 


longer the question of the safety of British beef. 
The question now is consumer confidence.” 

One plan being looked at came from toe Na- 
tional Farmers' Union, the main body representing 
British farmers. It called for dairy cows and breed- 
ing cattle to be destroyed at the end of their 
productive lives, when they would otherwise be 
slaughtered for meat that goes into soups and low- 
grade meat pies. Such a plan, the farmers’ union 
said, would involve about 850,000 cows in toe first 
year, at a cost of about £450 million ($685 million) 
and should be in place for five years. 


The crisis was ignited a week ago when Mr. 
Dorrell told the House of Commons that a sci- 
entific advisory panel had reported that toe “most 
likely explanation” for a new variant of 
Creutzfeldt- Jakob disease, a fatal brain disorder, 
was exposure to a similar disease in cattle. For 10 
years, the government bad vigorously denied any 
link between CJD and bovine spongiform en- 
cepthalopatoy, or mad cow disease. 

The following day France and other European 

See BEEF, Page 6 


Ah Asian Tycoon Who Looks Within 

Malaysian Industrialist Builds on Self-Reliance and Nationalism 


By Edward A. Gargan 

fin 1 Tort Times Servitx 

KUALA LUMPUR, Malaysia — It 
isn't often that across-the-board rejec- 
tion by swaggering American and Euro- 
pean investment banks warms a de- 
veloper's heart. But Francis Yeoh Sodc 
Ping acts as if it is toe best thing that has 
ever happened. L _ 

Refusing to capitulate to the foreign 
bankers’ terms for financing his 1 , 200 - 
megawatt power project, Mr. Yeoh in- 
stead found a way to borrow toe 5 l.i 
billion through Malaysian institutions. 
As a result, he said, he saved die project 
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money and provided power for 25 per- 
cent less. 

“You should use resources from your 
own country Mr. Yeoh said. “The net 
result is better for the people.” 

Such self-reliance, shot through with 
a strong dose of nationalism, is a hall- 
mark erf Mr. Yeoh, who heads one of 
Malaysia’s largest project-development 
conglomerates, YTL Crap. With in- 
terests in power projects, property de- 
velopment, manufacturing and hotels 
and resorts, the company, named for 
Yeoh Tiong Lay, Mr. Yeoh’s father, is 
at the heart of Malaysia's boom. 

In Ins climb to the top ranks of Malay- 
sia’s corporate giants, Mr. Yeoh has 
weathered restrictive government 
policies, cold shoulders from global 
banks and the threat of guerrilla war and 
has earned a reputation as an innovative 
and risk-defying tycoon. 

Despite being an ethnic Chinese 
Christian in a predominantly Muslim, 
Malay chauvinist state, he has managed 
to thrive. Indeed, like virtually all cor- 


porate heavyweights here, he is a fa- 
miliar presence in toe halls of political 
power, and is an intimate of Prime Min- 
ister Mahathir bin Mohamad 

That symbiosis of political power and 
entrepreneurial energy is a phenomenon 
that has spread through much of South- 
east Asia and helps explain the region's 
economic dynamism. While acknow- 
ledging the potential for comxption. 
some analysts say that such alliances of 
mutual advantage are well suited to 
Asa’s authoritarian tradition. 

Governments in the area rarely live 
up to the human-rights ideals espoused 
by the United States and Europe, but 
they embrace Western-style capitalism 
with passion. 

Indeed, many Southeast Asian politi- 
cians view the success of their business 
i as die key to holding power. In 
far example, the Suharto 
family is closely involved in many gov- 
ernment contracts and concessions. 

See POWER, Page 4 



AGENDA 

Egypt Air Flight 
Forced to Libya 

CAIRO (API — Three hijackers 
surrendered Wednesday after forcing 
an Egypt Air jetliner with 152 pas- 
sengers and crew to land in Libya and 
demanding a meeting with Moammar 
Gadhafi. airport officials said. One 
hijacker was armed, the police said, 
but no injuries were reported. 

The Airbus A3 20 was ea route from 
Jiddah to Cairo and had stopped in 
Luxor. Egypt It was forced to land in 
Tobruk. Cairo airport officials quoted 
Libyan aviation authorities as saying the 
trio surrendered to military officers. 

PAGE TWO 

Rhine Cleanup Begins to Pay Off 
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Tm the Nominee , * Dole Declares 


COOPERATION — The U.S. astronauts Rich Clifford, left, and 
Linda Godwin opening a panel Wednesday on Russia’s Mir station. 
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Even Old Couples Aren’t Immune to Bickering’s Dark Forces 


By Sally Squires 

Washington Post Service 


WASHINGTON — Marital spats can weaken 
the immune system even in couples who have 
been married happily for decades, Ohio State 
University researchers report in a study of 31 
older couples, aged 55 to 75, who bad been 
married fra an average of 42 years. 

An Ohio State University psychologist, Janice 
Kiecdl-Glaser, an immunologist, Ronald Glaser, 
and a physician, W illiam Malaikey, found that 
arguments were linked with an increased _level of 
stress hormones. Over long periods of time, in- 
creased levels Of these hormones can make in- 


dividuals more susceptible to infectious diseases 
and other ailme nts, including cancer. 

Previous studies of newlyweds have shown 
similar changes in the immune system during 
disagreements or fights. But this is the first study 
to suggest *bat hostile arguments also can be 
detrimental to toe immune systems of long-mar- 
ried couples. 

“It's not as though these are angry, nasty or 
tmhappy people,” said Ms. Kiecolt-Giaser. "But 
the way these people are arguing is affecting their 
physiological responses.” 

Nearly aQ participants woe happily married — 
only 13 percent met toe criteria for a marriage m 
distress. The couples participated in an eight-hour 


testing session, during which each parson had an 
intravenous tube inserted in toe arm to allow 
researchers to take blood at regular intervals. Based 
on responses from questionnaires, toe researchers 
initialed discussions with the couples in such prob- 
lem areas as finances, in-laws and children. 

The researchers then left and gave the couple 
30 minutes to try to resolve die problem. All 
discussions were videotaped and blood was reg- 
ularly drawn from each member by nurses who 
sat behind a curtain so that die couples’ dis- 
cussions would not be interrupted. 

The study found that blood revels of three stress 
hormones rose with escalating conflict between 
the couple and stayed elevated for at least 15 


minutes after toe argument ended. The rise in 
hormone levels was lower among men and not 
statistically significant. But levels rose signi- 
ficantly among women, suggesting. Ms. Kiecolt- 
Giaser said, that “women are much more sens- 
itive to negative or hostile interactions. They are 
much more responsive to them.” 

Even so, toe researchers did nor expect that the 
marital spats would take such a toll among long- 
married couples. 

“We thought that these arguments would have 
less impact because they’ve gone through these 
disagreements many times and have learned to 
deal with them,” Ms. Kiecoit-G’aser said. “But 
that’s not toe case.” 
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Salmon and Trout Return / First in SO Years 


Rhine Cleanup Begins to Pay Off 


A Shadow 
Over Chile 




By William Drozdiak 

Washington Post Service 


S trasbourg — For dec- 
ades, the Rhine River was 
known as the “sewer of 
Europe.” Tumbling from clear 
lakes in the Alps, the continent's 
busiest waterway absorbed pesticides 
from Swiss chemical factories, po- 
tassium salts from Alsatian mines and 
heavy metals from the German in- 
dustrial heartland as it made a 1, 400- 
kilometer journey to the North Sea. 

By 1970, the Rhine was dead. Vast 
amounts of untreated waste depleted 
its oxygen, and much of its aquatic 
fauna had vanished. Mercury and cad- 
mium levels in the sludge soared off 
the charts. Contamination was so pro- 
fuse near Cologne that a 260-kilometer 
stretch was declared a danger zone. 

But last November, an extraordin- 
ary discovery provided evidence thar 
the river’s fortunes have undergone a 
dramatic change: A group of French 
biologists found that salmon and sea 
trout had returned to the upper Rhine 
for the first time in SO years. 

“We were amazed and delighted. 

We knew the water was getting clean- 

er, but we did not expea this kind of " " 1 " 
result for several more years at least. ' ‘ The 

said Pascal Roche, leader of the team nota 
that captured nine salmon and 35 trout P° 
at the lffizheim Dam north of here. 

“Some trout were tagged with markers by 
Dutch colleagues, so we knew they had suc- 
cessfully migrated ah the way upriver to 
spawn,” Mr. Roche said. “These fish are very 
sensitive to all kinds of pollutants, so the fact 
they made it this far proves the entire river has 
been transformed.” 

The resurrection of salmon and sea trout in the 
Rhine was hailed as a victory for the emergency 
rescue project launched in 1986 by Switzerland. 
France, Luxembourg, Germany and the Neth- 
erlands. The nations drained by the Rhine River 
system have long bickered over who was guilty 
of poisoning its waters and who should pay for 
the cleanup, but it took a near catastrophe to stop 
the accusations and produce serious action. 

The alarm was triggered in November 1986 
when a fire broke out in a Sandoz AG chemical 
warehouse upriver from Basel. As firemen ex- 
tinguished the flames, water mixed with toxic 
pesticides and flowed into the Rhine. The deadly 
cocktail killed tons of eels, fish and other an- 
imals. and prompted a drinking water alert for 50 
million people as far away as Amsterdam. 

The Sandoz disaster, which occurred just 
months after the Soviet nuclear accident at 
Chernobyl, gave new impetus to the struggle to 
save the Rhine. Over a quarter-century, Euro- 
pean governments had spent close to S70 billion 
in a largely fruitless effort to curb pollution, but 
the Sandoz scare, on the heels of Chernobyl, 
convinced the nations along the Rhine that shock 
therapy was needed, 

“It was definitely a turning point" said Yves 
Gobillon. director of the Rmne-Meuse water 
agency. “The environment suddenly became a 
hor political issue for many voters, so gov- 
ernments had to respond more effectively. And 
companies realized they had to change their 
behavior or face consumer boycotts that would 
destroy profits." 

The electoral force of the Green environ- 
mental movement in Germany and other Euro- 



Drug Trade Grows 
With the Economy 


By Calvin Sims 

New Yortrunes Service 
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The Rhine os picture postcard, above, and the same river as an ecological nightmare;, above right, after waste from Alsatian 
potash mines entered the water in the 1980s. A fire at a chemical warehouse near Basel in 1986 was even worse for the liver . 
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pean states spurred a 
new mood of cooper- 
ation between govern- 
ment and business to 
take more steps to re- 
store the Rhine. “You 
could sense a real 
change in attitude,” 
said Denis Besozzi, a 
French river specialist 
coordinating interna- 
tional measures for the 
Rhine. “Everybody 
wanted to act decis- 
ively because reputa- 
tions and jobs were at 
stake.” 

In 1987, a program 
drawn up by the Inter- 
national Commission 
for the Protection of 
the Rhine was approved by the five govern- 
ments. It set several important goals for the end 
of the decade.* reducing the discharge of noxious 
substances into the river by 50 percent; es- 
tablishing a riverwide alert system and rigid 
safety precautions to prevent dumping of toxins, 
and restoring the Rhine's original flora and 
fauna. 

The program h 3 S been so successful that most 
goals already have been achieved. Lead, mer- 
cury and dioxin levels have been cut by 70 
percent, while those of chrome, nickel and other 
poisonous heavy metals have declined by half. 

Modem waste treatment plants have made 
treated river water safe enough to drink again. 
Industrial accidents have become rare because of 
the tight controls and because many factories 
that generate dangerous materials have been 
moved away from the river. International patrols 
now scour the Rhine to clamp down on clandes- 
tine polluters. 

Recognizing that protecting the environment 
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improves their stature 
with consumers, 
chemical companies 
all along the Rhine — 
such as Hoechst AG, 
Ciba-Geigy AG, 
Roche Holding AG, 
Bayer AG and BASF 
AG — donated hun- 
dreds of millions of 
dollars to university 
research centers that 
are pursuing new 
methods to protect the 
river. 

“They all want to be 
considered good guys 
now,” Mr. GobUJon 
said. “It's quite a 
change from the days 
when companies were 
trying to cut costs by cheating on the envir- 
onment." 

Nonetheless, experts say the fight against pol- 
lution has not yet been won. Nitrogen and phos- 
phorous concentrations are still too high because 
of the large amounts of fertilizers and pesticides 
that drain from farms into the river. About one- 
third of all nitrogen discharged into the North 
Sea comes from the Rhine. 

“I would say the Rhine is out of the emer- 
gency ward bur not yet out of the hospital,” said 
Rodolphe Greif, president of the international 
commission. “We have to watch out for new 
poisons and to make the river safer against 
floods. It will be a long time before we can advise 
eating fish from the Rhine, but the fact that they 
are bock already is a remarkable success.” 

The salmon’s reappearance after an absence 
of nearly a half-century has restored an essential 
actor to the lore and legend of the continent's 
main artery. The fish, extolled as early as die 4th 
century by the Roman poet Ausomus, at last 


appears ready for an enduring comeback in what 
used to be its favorite European habitat 
Every nation along the river is investing huge 
sums of money to cleanse the tributaries that 
serve as the salmon's spawning grounds and to 
build sophisticated fish passages to allow mi- 
gration through dams that produce electricity. 

U sing echo sounding and other means of 
tracking foe fish, Mr. Roche and other 
biologists say they hope to learn more 
about the extraordinary itinerary fol- 
lowed for centuries by the Rhine salmon. Bom a 
pea-sized egg hatched in gravel beds in the upper 
tributaries, the tiny fish gradually emerges from 
its yolk sac and starts hunting for water fleas. 

After two years, a peculiar epiphany over- 
whelms foe juvenile salmon. Fora few hours or 
days, it becomes extremely sensitive to foe 
aroma of its parent river, once embedded in its 
memory, a salmon never forgets this scent 
Drifting downstream, the fish descends into 
the vast Dutch estuary near foe North Sea where 
it adjusts to salt water. As it begins to feed on 
larger fish, it can triple in size wifoinayear. Then 
foe frilly grown Rhine salmon begins an Atlantic 
crossing to its favorite feeding grounds west of 
Greenland. When homesickness sets in after 
about three years, an inner compass helps foe 
salmon head back to foe Rhine estuary. . 

“Now dial foe salmon and trout have re- 
turned, we are awaiting foe imminent arrival of 
shad and sturgeon,’ ■ Mr. Roche said. “By foe 
year 2000 , we may achieve.foe kind of diversity 
in flora and fauna that will teD us the Rhine has 
finally returned to ahealfoy state of life.” 


COMING UP 

Six years after the fall ofNicdae Ceausescu, 
Romania's orphanages are as full now as 
they were then, even though contraception 
and abortion have since become legal. 


Who Likes ‘Traditional’ Families? 


By Tamar Lewin 

New York Times Service 


NEW YORK — Americans, Hun- 
garians. the Japanese and the French 
are more enamored of the traditional 
family structure, with a breadwinner 
dad and a homemaker mom. than are 
people in many other countries, ac- 
cording to an* International Gallup 
Poll of adults in 22 nations. 

Nearly half of foe Americans sur- 
veyed said foe ideal family structure 
was one in which only foe father earns 
the living and foe mother stays home 
with foe children. Only about a 
quarter of those polled in Thailand, 
Taiwan, India. Spain, Germany and 
Lithuania felt the same way. 

Of foe nations surveyed, Hungary 
showed by far the most support for foe 
traditional family structure, with two- 
thirds of the respondents saying such 
famili es were optimal. Respondents in 
Chile showed 49 percent support for 
that family structure. In the United 
States foe figure was 48 percent, and in 
France and Japan it was 46 percent 

The poll was based on interviews 


with a representative sample of about 
1.000 adults in each of 22 countries, 
excluding Africa and foe Middle East 

It found that men and women 
shared the perception that women are 
more emotional than men, while men 
are perceived as more aggressive. 

In all but a few* of foe countries, 
most people said men and women 
were equally intelligent Japan had foe 


Correction 


A New York Times article pub- 
lished in the IHT’s editions of March 
21 about foe American Anthropolo- 
gical Association's efforts to ensure 
the welfare of certain cultural groups 
misstated its position regarding foe 
Wanniya-laeto people, or Veddas, of 
Sri Lanka, who some anthropologists 
say have been excluded from tradi- 
tional hunting and gathering grounds 
in a national park. The association's 
Committee for Human Rights has 
been asked to send a letter of protest to 
the Sri Lanka government, but it has 
not acted 


least agreement: 16 percent said they 
were equally intelligent, but those 
who believed one sex was smarter 
were split evenly over which one. 

There was a strong international 
consensus that having more women in 
politics would lead to better govern- 
ment. but those views did not extend 
to foe workplace. There was no coun- 
try in which a majority of those sur- 
veyed said they would pick a woman 
over a man for a boss if they were 
taking a new job and had a choice. 

In the United States, slightly less 
than half of those surveyed said they 
would choose a man as boss; one in 
five said they would choose a woman, 
and a third had no preference. 

Large majorities in each country 
said job opportunities should be equal 
for men and women, but in 12 of the 
22 countries large majorities also said 
equal opportunities did not exist 

In all but four countries, large ma- 
jorities said the position of women 
compared with that of men had im- 
proved over foe past five years. The 
exceptions were Estonia. Latvia. 
Lithuania and Hungary- 


Long Swim Saves 
Cruise Passenger 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


The Associated Press 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico — A 
passenger who fell off a Carib- 
bean cruise ship swam more than 
four miles to shore, where be was 
found exhausted and dehydrated 
but otherwise in good condition. 

John Monnett, 23, of Toledo, 
Ohio, was sighted Tuesday on the 
rocky shoreline of the San Juan 
suburb of Toa Baja, nearly 10 
hours after he disappeared from 
the Carnival Cruise Lines ship 
Celebration. He was rescued by 
civil defense workers. 

Mr. Monnett said he had tread 
water until he could see the shore 
at dawn Tuesday, then began 
swimming toward it. He said the 
current had helped. Witnesses 
said he had been drinking with 
friends in San Juan and reboarded 
foe ship to leave for St. Thomas. 
He and an acquaintance climbed 
over a safety railing, and he was 
leaning on cables when he fell, a 
cruise tine spokesman said. 


Big Apple Fetes Rotten Side "HfE 


NEW YORK (NYT) — In what some might call 
an unlikely move but others, in this era of mar- 
keting and image- making, an inevitable one. New 
York City's Department of Sanitation is hoping to 
mm the Fresh Kills landfill on Staten Island, at 
22200 acres (880 hectares) foe world’s largest 
garbage dump, into a tourist attraction. 

“It's one of those things in life you have to 
experience to truly appreciate,” said Lucian 
Cnalfen, the Sanitation Department’s assistant 
commissioner for public affairs and the man who is 
behind foe drive to raise foe public image of foe 
landfill. “Yes, it’s mono thematic, but it is, in its 
own way, a museum.” 

Tourists were asked to boycott Burma by a 
British politician, Derek Faichett of foe Labor 
Party, because of its record on rights. ( Reuters ) 

Australia and Malta have agreed to establish 
direct air links. Transport Minister John Sharp of 
Australia said. fAP) 

Air traffic controllers at Zaventem inter- 
national airport in Brussels announced a two- 
hour strike for Wednesday evening to press their 
labor demands. (AP) 

World Airways said it would begin service 
between Newark, New Jersey, and Johannesburg 
in June. (Knight-Riddtr) 


very sincere in trying to address tins 
problem.” a senior State Department 
official said. Referring: to the North 
American Free Trade Agreement, the 
official added: ‘ 'They understand that if 
they are next on the list to be admitted to 
NAFTA, they have to deal very strongly 
with drugs.” 


Last year, police drug seizures in- 
creased by 100 percent in Chile to 340 
kilograms (760 pounds) of refined co- 
caine, 2 J> metric tons of cocaine base 
and 95.9 metric tons of marijuana, law 
enforcement officials said. 
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SANTIAGO — For foe last decade, 
Chile has served as foe model for eco- 
nomic growth and- stability in Latin 
America, after opening its doorsto for- 
eign investment and shifting from mil- 
itary dictatorship to democracy. 

But like a rising star with a dirty utue 

secret, this enterprising cou ntry ^of 13 
Tp jnirtn people, nestled on a narrow strip 
of te nd between foe Andean Mountains 
and foe Pacific Ocean, also has become 
a major center for drug trafficking and 

money laundering. 

Because of Chile’s proximity to co- 
caine-producing countries and kilomet- 
ers of unprotected borders, it has be- 
come an important transit route for 
drugs from neighboring Bolivia and 
Peru to (he United States, Europe and 
Asia, according to a report released this 
month by theu.S. Stare Department. 

The report found thar Chile’s open 
and thriving economy and its bank 
secrecy laws have made it an easy place 
to IgiTiyter drug money and that drug use 
within Chile is rising sharply, especially 
among foe upper classes and young 
people and in foe workplace. 

Stepped-up drug enforcement efforts 
in Colombia, Peru and Bolivia, includ- 
ing the shooting down of drug cartel 
planes by foe military, have forced drug 
barons to establish new transit routes 
through die southern part of Latin 
America, namely Chile, U-S. State De- 
partment officials said- 

“There have been incidents of sub- 
stantial money flows that cannot be ac- 
counted for,” said a State Department 
official who spoke cm condition that he 
not be identified, . *Tm talking about 

large bank deposits from companies that 

do not appear to have foe means to 
generate that type of cash.” 

Drag experts said fear domestic drag 
consumption was also rising. 

“We are like the United States in the 
1980s in terms of our drag consump- 
tion,” said Maria Pi a Guzmdn, manager 
of Phz Ciudadana, a nongovernmental 
drag Organization. “New freedom and 
new wealth as well as a breakdown in 
social norms are contributors to die 
problem.” 

Chile was the first Latin American 
country to undertake free- market 
policies, indoding privatizing most state 
enterprises, eliminating tariffs and open- 
ing its markets to foreign investment. 

A result has been 12 years of un- 
interrupted growth at an average of 7 
percent, and record-low inflation and 
unemployment that have positioned 
Chile to become foe next member of foe 
North American free- trade bloc. 

Responding to the findings of foe 
State Department report, the Chilean 
undersecretary of the interior, Belisario 
Velasco, said simply , 4 ‘In Chile, money 
has been and is laundered.” 

But Pablo Lagos Puccio, a lawyer for 
(he National Committee for (he Control 
of Drugs, a government agency, said it 
would be a mistake to conclude that 
Chile is becoming a major world crater 
for drug trafficking and money laun- 
dering. 

“We are a country that is growing 
and changing very rapidly, and we ac- 
knowledge that there is a drag- and 
money-laundering problem here as 
there is foroughoot foe world,” be said. 
“But we are taking the necessary steps 
to deal with these problems-" 

■ State Department officials said that 
while Chile had taken steps to address 
the drug problem" — including increased 
enforcement and a new narcotics law 
that makes laundering of drug money 
illegal and obliges banks to report sus- 
picious deposits to authorities — more 
needed to be done, especially to dose 
loopholes in foe new law. 

“We believe that the Chileans are 
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THE AMERICAS 


I’m the Nominee, 
Dole Announces 

But California Victory Fails 
To Answer Strategy Question 




By Dan Balz 

Wa^rifigron Ppg Service 

LOS ANGELES — Sen- 
Mot Bob Dole has easily woo 
the California primary and 
exuberantly claimed the Re- 
publican presidential nomin- 
ation. But his appearance at a 
victory party across the con- 
tinent in Washington helped 
symbolize the gulf feat still 
exists between Mr. Dole and 

many voters in CaMshia. the 

state with fee biggest elect- 
oral prize in November. 

The senator from Kansas 
also won primaries in Wash, 
mgton state and Nevada on 
Tuesday as he rolled up more 
convention delegates and ac- 
celerated fee process of uni- 
fying fee party for fee felL 
The victories m»w. it more 
difficult for Patrick J: 
Buchanan to offer serious res- 
istance to Mr. Dole the rest of 
the spring. 

Appearing at a rally before 
fee polls dosed in fee West, 
Senator Dole told his cheering 
supporters in W ashington 
‘ ‘I’m so confident. I’m going 
to declare right now that I am 
. the Republican nominee.” 

He added, “The battle for 
the Republican nomination is 
over and the battle for Amer- 
ica’s future begins tonight.” 

His performance improved 
his primary record in March 
to 25 victories without a loss, 
and the Republican National 
Committee’s chairman, 
Haley Barbour, said Tuesday 
night feat the party should 
turn its attention to fee fidl 
campaign against President 
Bill Omton. 

Mr. Dole, who has far more 
delegates than be will need 
for nomination in San Diego 
in Angnst, signaled his desne 
to turn his attention to fee fall 
campaign by saying that he 


now will start thinking about 
selecting a running mate and 
planning fee convention. 

With fee California 
primary behind him, Mr. 
Dole soon will face a costly 
and difficult decision about 
just how hard he will compete 
to win in California in 
November. Polls show Mr. 
Clinton wife a lead of about 
20 percentage points, and the 
prospect of another independ- 
ent presidential candidacy by 
Ross Perot, who has begun to 
raise his profile now that fee 
Republican race is settled, 
further clouds Mr. Dole’s 
prospects in a state wife 54 
electoral votes. 

On Sunday, Mr. Dole 
vowed to “fight to fee bitter 
end” in California. Repub- 
licans and Democrats agreed 
that the race would tighten 
over fee summer and that Mr. 
Dole faces an uphill climb. 

Foot years ago. President 
George Bush wrote off Cali- 
fornia in a decision that handed 
the state cost-free to Mr. din- 
ton and devastated Republican 
candidates running for Con- 
gress and fee ante legislature. 
But every dollar spent here is a 
dollar not available for what 
could be more crucial states. 

Mr. Clinton begins the con- 
test wife a number of clear 
advantages. 

He has visited tire state 23 
times since he became pres- 
ident and has poured billions 
of dollars into disaster relief 
and economic assistance for 
the state. 

“People think he under- 
stands the state,” said a 
Democratic strategist. Bill 
Carrick, who is expected to 
help guide fee Clinton re- 
election campaign here in the 
falL 

* ‘He’s not a remote Wash- 
ington president.” 
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K Pre si d ent Senator Dole tefli ng supporters, ‘The battle for America’s future be gins tonight,’ after the vote in California, 
te oft Cali- 
feat handed 

?5sE For Buchanan, 6 The Cause Goes On 9 


Results From Tuesday s Primaries 


Haw fee tearing Republican caiK&dates scored 

CaSfbmla Nevada Washington 
Bob Dole . 66% 52% 63% 

Patrick J. Buchanan \ 19% - 15% 21% 

SounxAP ~ 


By David Broder 

Washington Post Service 

COSTA MESA, California — Five 
weeks after his victory in fee New 
Hampshire primary sent shock waves 
through fee Republican Parly, Patrick J. 
Buchanan has conceded that his quest 
for the party’s presidential nomination is 
over and he has offered Ms congrat- 
ulations to die winner. Senator Bob 
Dole. 

But he told an enthusiastic band of 
several hundred supporters here feat 
“the cause goes on,” and he vowed to 
cany Ms message to fee Republican 
National Convention in August in San 
Diego. 

Mr. Buchanan gave no intimation in 
Ms remarks to the last rally of Ms cam- 
paign Tuesday night that he was con- 
sidering a third-party or independent 
pre sidential bid tin s fall, anti a sampling 
of those who turned out to cheer him 
found strong opposition to any move that 
would split tiie Republican vote and aid 
the re-election of President Bill Clin- 
ton. 

Qeariy touched by the devotion of the 
followers who filled the room wife 


cheers, desprite the defeats he suffered in 
California, Nevada and Washington on 
Tuesday, Mr. Buchanan said, “No cam- 
paign in America has the fire and the 
heart and the enthusiasm I see here to- 
night.” 

After 25 second-place finishes and 
victories only in the New Hampshire 
primary and fee Louisiana cau cuse s 


Mr. Buchanan said ruefully, “I have 
more silver medals than anyone in 
America.” 

For now, Mr. Buchanan is headed 
back to his home in McLean, Virginia, to 
take up the self-assigned task of writing 
a “manifesto” that will serve as Ms 
agenda of demands for the endorsement 
the Dole camp hopes be will deliver, 
come convention time. 

In Ms speech and in recent interviews. 
Mr. Buchanan has outlined the major 
provisions he wants written into the plat- 
form and incorporated into Mr. Dole’s 
campaign. 

They include an unaltered version of 
the party's pledge to ban abortion by 
constitutional amendment, an end to 
“trade deals that sell out American 
jobs," stepped-up measures, to end il- 


legal immigration and reduce fee num- 
ber of legal immigrants, and a guarantee 
of “a living wage” for workers that he 
says have been victimized by greedy 
corporate bosses. 

How far Mr. Dole can go — or should 
go — to placate Mr. Buchanan is a 
matter of debate in the Dole organiz- 
ation. Mr. Buchanan has won roughly 
two votes for every five that have gone to 
Mr. Dole in the primaries, but apparently 
will have barely more than 5 percent of 
the delegates in San Diego becanse of 
rules that favor the leading candidate in 
the allocation of delegates. 

As the inevitability of Mr. Dole's 
nomination has become clearer, Mr. 
Buchanan increasingly has muted talk of 
leaving the Republican Party and run- 
ning on Ms own. WMle not formally 
forswearing feat option, he has reiterated 
his consistent history of backing Re- 
publican candidates. 

The Associated Press quoted Mm as 
saying that if Mr. Dole were to offer him 
the vice presidential nomination, be 
would consider taking it in order “to 
unite all the disparate forces’* in the 
party and keep a “Rockefeller Repub- 
lican” moderate from that prize. 
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POLITICAL 


Buchanan’s Out, Europe’s Glad 

PARIS — Europeans breathed a guarded sigh of relief 
Wednesday after Senator Bob Dole elbowed aside Patrick 
J. Buchanan to clinch fee Republican presidential nom- 
ination, but awaited clues on his stand on European is- 
sues. 

“Let the best man win,” said a French official, adding: 
“Some of Buchanan's positions went in the direction of 
isolationism and even racism. These did not correspond to 
the role that we hope the United States will take in the 
world.” 

But government officials, finan cial analysts and aca- 
demics cautioned that the Se nate majority leader, whom 
European leaders rubbed shoulcters wife in 1 994 at the 50th 
anniversary of the Allies' D-Day landing in Normandy, 
had revealed little or nothing of Ms platform on European 
affairs. 

All doubted that the tenacious Kansas veteran would 
beat President Bill Clinton in the November election, 
saying his slight chances of success would be yet slimmer 
if tiie Texas billionaire Ross Perot joined the race. 

"Dole on Europe? I don't know. Perhaps you can teO me 
more.” said the Paris official. "Bur he is a well-known 
figure in Europe because of Ms Senate post” 

In Brussels, an EU diplomat said Mr. Dole was less 
worrying than Mr. Buchanan. 

“We haven’t made up our minds whether Dole or 
Clinton would be better for Europe,” he said. “Dole has a 
very solid reputation; solidly to the right, that is, but 
without tiie populist connotation of Buchanan or 


without tiie populist connotation 
Perot." 


Buchanan or 
( Reuters ) 


California Voters: Disgruntled 

LOS ANGELES — California voters, who turned out in 
record low numbers, overwhelmingly rejected two busi- 
ness-backed proposals to create no-feult auto insurance and 
discourage shareholder lawsuits. A companion measure to 
cap certain lawyers’ fees lost by a whisker Tuesday. 

Hounded by criticism for failing to convict OJ. 
Simpson, District Attorney Gil Gaicetti of Los Angeles 
landed in a November runoff after failing to get more than 
50 percent of the vote. 

In other races, a measure that cleared the way for the 
resumption of sport hunting of cougars was defeated, and a 
San Francisco plan to buQd a new baseball stadium for the 
Giants was approved. About 6 million, or 41 percent, of 
California’s 145 mini on registered voters went to the 
polls. (AP) 

dicker May Toss Hat in Ring 

HARTFORD, Connecticut — Lowell P. WeickerJr.. the 
Republican-turned-independent who took on the Nixon 
While House and pushed through Connecticut's first in- 
come tax, is flirting anew with a possible run for pres- 
ident. 

A fanner Republican U-S. senator and third-party Con- 
necticut governor known for Ms maverick style. Mr. Weick- 
erbas been taDripg with advisers and famil y about launching 
a long-shot independent bid for president. (API 


Quote/Unquote 


Haley Barbour, tiie c hairman of tiie Republican National 
Committee, making it clear that the party would not tolerate 
a show of divisiveness from Patrick I. Buchanan at the San 
Diego convention this summer: "I don't know what kind of 
controls they had in 1992, but at this convention, good 
management means you’ll know what every speaker is 
going to say from opening gavel to closing farewell.” 

tAP) 


More Nixon Tapes Set for Release 
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By ’Em Weiner ' 

New York Times Service . . 

WASHINGTON — More than 
3,000 boars of secretly recorded Nixon 
White House tapes, a Mdden history 
locked in the National Archives for a 
generation, will-soon begin to become 
public, according to people litigating 
over them. 

The tapes, made fnm February 1971 
to July 1973, have been heard by ratty a 
few archivists. They record some of fee 
more dramatic passages of any Amer- 
ican presidency — d&ente wife Russia, 
fee opening to China, backstabbmg 
political intrigues— and tiie abuses of 
power that drove Richard M. Nixon 
from office in August 1974. 

To date, only 63 hours of the tapes 
feat President Nixon recorded at the 
WMte House, at the Old Executive 
Office Building next door to the White 
House and at Camp David in Maryland 
have been made public. - 


Among them are the reek that led to 
Ms downfall, roctoding Ms response to 
demands for hush money from fee White 
House operatives arrested in the Wa- 
tergate break-in: “You could get a mil- 
lion dollars. And you could get it in cash. 
I know where it could be gotten.” 

The rest, according to Christopher 
Beam, an archivist who spent five 
years in a windowless room at tiie 
National Archives transcribing hun- 
dreds of them, “are fascinating — the 
best record of tiie Nixon administra- 
tion, and a godsend far historians, not 
only of Watergate, but domestic polit- 
ics, the 1972 election, the whole area of 
foreign policy and diplomacy. ’ ’ 

Their release may solve many mys- 
teries that still shroud such subjects as 
Mr. Nixon’s decisions to bomb Cam- 
bodia and to dismiss Senator Bob Dole 
as chairman of fee Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

Mr. Nixon filed the first in a series of 
lawsuits to Mock the release of the tapes 


two months after be resigned. More than 
20 years of litigation have followed, 
even after Ms death in April 1994. 

But a settlement in fee tangled tapes 
case may be reached by next month, 
according to court records. 

[A spokeswoman for tiie National 
Archives said Wednesday that it was 
premature to say tiie tapes could be 
released soon, Reuters reported. “We 
are working wife fee other parties under 
court-ordered mediation,” said Susan 
Cooper. She declined to say when the 
tapes would be made public.] 

Mr. Beam said that although the 
tapes were not of the best sound quality , 
their overall effect was extraordinary. 

“You’re a fly on the wan. listening 
not only to what was said, but how it was 
said,” he said. “Historians will want 
feem for the same reasons the Watergate 
special prosecutor did. And Nixon 
fougM to keep feese tapes from them far 
tiie same reason he fought to prevent 
their release to the special prosecutor." 


Supreme Court Curbs Suits Against States 


By Linda Greenhouse 

New fork Toms Service 

WASHINGTON — Escal- 
ating its profound and divisive - 
debate over the relationship 
between the states and the fed- 
eral government, the Supreme- 
Court on Wednesday sharply 
curbed the authority of Cra*- 
grcss to subject states Co suits 
in federal court. 

The 5-to-4 ruEng came ina 
case chaDengmg fee consti- 
tutionality of a 1988 law per- 
mitting Indian tribes to sue 
states in federal court for fail- 
ing to negotiate in good faith 
over the operation or; gambling 
casinos on tribal land. In an 
opinion by Chief Justice Wil- 
liam H. Rchnqmst, the court 
ruled Wednesday that this por- 
tion of the law, the Indian 
Gaming Regulatory A ct, w ay 
an itnnruisrimiirtrtal incursion 
on state sovereignly. j 

With respect to Indian 
gambling, fee paradoxical ef- 


dsian, however, extends far 
beyond the particular context 
of tiie case, raising questions 
about whether individuals 
can use the courts to force 
states to dude by a variety of 
federal laws. At the broadest 
level, tiie decision made it 
stunningly dear that the rul- 
ing last term in United States 
v.Lopez that Congress Jac ke d 
authority to ban possession of 
guns near schools was not an 
aberrant decision provoked 
by an odd federal law. 

It is evident now that fee 


Lopez decision was a signal 
that fete current majority is in 
the process of revisiting some 
long-settled assumptions 
about tiie structure of the fed- 
eral government and fee con- 
stitutional allocation of au- 
thority between Washington 
and fee states. The lineup in 
fee two cases was fee same: 
Chief JusticeRetmqmst wrote 
for tiie majority, joined by 
Justices Sandra Day O’Con- 
nor. Anthony M. Kennedy. 
Antonin Scafia, and Clarence 
Thomas. Dissenting votes 


were cast by Justices John 
Paul Stevens, David H. 
S outer, Ruth Bader Gins burg, 
and Stephen G. Breyer. 

The subject of the case on 
Wednesday was the life 
Amendment wMcb bars jur- 
isdiction in the federal courts 
to hear suits against a state by 
citizens of another state. An 
1890 Supreme Court decision, 
Hans v. Louisiana, gave the 
amendment the broader inter- 
pretation of generally barring 
federal court suits against 
states without their consent 


New York’s Top Cop Resigns 


nibes to open their oasmos, by 
goring aufeorization directly 
from tiie Interior Department 
lather than dealing wife the 

saies The decision left un- 
answered many important 
about tiie Hufian 
gaming act, which the justices 
may. soon address in related 
cases. 

The significance of thede- 


By David Firestone 

New Tort Times Service 

/ NEW YORK— New York City’s police 
commissioner, W illiam Bratus, an- 
nounced Ms Tesignafionafrex 27 months in 
office, ending a tenure that saw a pre- 
cipitous drop m New York City’s crime rate 
anti a consequent rivalry for fee limelight 
Wife Mayor Rudolph Giuliani that even- 
tually led to the commissioner’s departure. 

■ Mr. Bratton said be would leave April 15 
to run the New York office of First Security 
Services Coro., a Boston company feat 
provides uniformed security services to 
private corporations. Mr. Bratton win xuu a. 
subsidiary inten ded to expand tiie com- 
pany’s reach into public agencies. 


The resignation of the nationally known 
crime fighter marks a turning point for tiie 
mayor. 

- Having run for office on a platform that 
stressed law enforcement, Mr. Giuliani ap- 
pointed Mr. Bratton as the architect of a 
plan to reorganize the Police Department, 
with a focus on fighting crimes that affected 
the quality of life. 

Taking over a department wracked by a 
damaging corruption scandal, Mr. Bratton, 
former chief or the city’s transit police, 
brought to bear management strategies that 
relied on a block-by-block analysis of com- 
puterized crime statistics. 

Aided by an increase in the size of the 
force, Mr. Bratton steered the force as crime 
feD toils lowest levels Since the 1960s. 


David Packard Dies, 
Silicon Valley Giant 
And a Philanthropist 


By Julie Pitta 

Los Angeles Tima Service 

LOS ANGELES — David 
Packard, 83, co-founder of 
Hewlett-Packard Inc., patri- 
arch of Silicon Valley and one 
of the most influential figures 
in American business, died of 
pneumonia Tuesday at Stan- 
ford University Medical Cen- 
ter in Palo Alto, California. 

He and a former Stanford 
classmate, William Hewlett, 
founded their electronics 
company in 1939 with a bor- 
rowed $538 in a rented gar- 
age. building it into Silicon 
Valley’s largest employer 
wife 100,000 workers and 
more than $31 billion in rev- 
enues last year. 

Such Packard ideas as 
“management by walking 
around” — or showing man- 
agement’s face in the work- 
place — and “management 
by objective” — or setting 
goals — are staplers of busi- 
ness schools the world over. 
And Hewlett-Packard has , 
maintaine d a leadership role ! 
in the electronics industry 
even as many longtime rivals 
proved unable to keep up with 1 
fast-changing technologies. 

Mr. Packard also made his 
mark in politics, serving three 
years as deputy secretary of 
defense under President 
Richard M. Nixon. He was 
also a philanthropist, support- 
ing projects ranging from the 
Monterey Bay Aquarium in 
Monterey. California, to 
S tanf ord University’s Lucile 
Salter Packard Children’s 
Hospital. 

The David and Lucile 
Packard Foundation, with re- 
ported assets of $23 billion, 
last year distributed $ 1 1 6 mil- 
lion to more than 700 recip- 
ients. 

All of Mr. Packard's 9.1 
percent or 46.6 million shares 
of Hewlett-Packard will go to 
the foundation. 

He studied electrical engin- 
eering at Stanford and it was 
there that he made two im- 
portant friendships: wife Mr. 
Hewlett, whom he met during 
his freshman year, and wife a 
young professor named Fred 
Terman. who encouraged the 
two to think about starting 
their own company. 


On graduation. Mr. Pack- 
ard took a job with General 
Electric; Mr. Hewlett enrolled 
at fee Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology as a graduate 
student in engineering. They 
were united a few years later 
by Mr. Terman and in 1939, 
they started their company. 

The company grew quickly, 
becoming a leading supplier of 
electronic instruments and test 
equipment 

ft followed up feat success 
wife the enormously popular 
H-P electronic calculator, 
wMch was introduced in the 
late 1960s. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, the 
company moved into tiie 
computer business and even- 
tually established itself as a 
leading supplier. 

Today it is fee second- 
largest computer company in 
tiie United States, wife sales 
of $313 billion and more than 
100.000 employees in fiscal 
1995. 


Away From Politics 

• Manuel Noriega, the ousted Panama leader, is not 
entitled to a new trial, a federal judge in Miami ruled. 
Defense attorneys argued that Ms trial was tainted by 
witnesses with ulterior motives — one who took $135 
million in bribes from the Cali drug ring to turn himself in 
and testify, and another who said he had been promised a 
greatly reduced prison sentence. But Judge William Ho- 
eveler of U-S. District Court sided wife prosecutors who 
contended fee verdict would have been fee same re- 
gardless of tiie flaws claimed by the defense. (API 

• Heart disease is for more likely to be deadly in blacks 
than in whites, even when they have equal access to fee 
best care, a new study has found. Researchers at Duke 
University followed up on 12,402 patients — 10 percent 
of them black — at the university hospital who had 
blockages in heart arteries, the major underlying cause of 
heart disease. Five years later, 27 percent of fee blacks 
had died, compared with 20 percent of the wMtes. (API 

• Doctors seeking a new treatment for congestive 

heart failure have come upon an unlikely candidate: 
human growth hormone. A small, preliminary study in 
Boston raises tiie possibility that this genetically en- 
gineered protein makes fee walls of the heart grow thicker 
so it trill beat more strongly. (AP) 

• A police officer, shot four times in the back by a 

fellow officer who confused Mm with a crime suspect, 
said he would ask a judge to spare his colleague from jail. 
“Things happen; let’s get on wife our lives, said the 
victim, Desmond Robinson, after a jury in New York City 
convicted Peter Del-Debbio of second-degree assault in 
the 1994 shooting. Mr. Del-Debbio could receive a max- 
imum of two and one-third to seven years in prison when 
sentenced on May 22. (AP) 
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Is Pakistan Dropping 
Its Afghan Allies? 

Tilt Seen Toward Mediated End to War 


By John F. Burns 

New York Times Service 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — After 1 8 
months of covert military and financial 
backing for a guerrilla group that has 
unposed Muslim fundamentalist rule on 
more than half of Af ghanista n, Pakistan 
appeals to have shifted toward a policy 
mat aims to bring an end to the civil war 
through mediation among all of Afgh- 
anistan's waning groups. 

For years. Pakistan's involvement in 
the Afghan fighting has been managed 
by an assortment of civilian end military 
agencies that have often worked at 
cross-purposes, so the change has not 
been clear-cut. 

Some officials, including the power- 
ful interior minister, Naseerullah Khan 
Babar, still strongly support the Afghan 
fundamentalist group, Taleban, while 
others, including officials in Prune Min- 
ister Benazir Bhutto's office, condemn 
the fundamentalists for their hard-line 
policies toward women and their brutal 
law-and-order policies. 

Still, there seems little doubt that the 
thrust of Pakistan's efforts to influence 
the outcome of the war has shifted 
against Taleban as the struggle for 
power in Afghanistan has reached a 
crucial stage. With its forces besieging 
Kabul, the Afghan capital, Taleban is 
only one victory away from gaining 
what would probably be a hold on the 
country. 

Pakistan 's attitude is crucial, because 
it can decisively influence Taleban 
through its control of essential resources 
reaching the fundamentalists from 
Pakistan, whose common border with 
Afghanistan runs hundreds of kilomet- 
ers along Taleban -controlled regions of 
Afghanistan. 

Until now, Pakistan has been alone 
among Afghanistan's neighbors in giv- 
ing support to Taleban. Three other na- 
tions in the region — India, Iran and 
Russia — have given military and fi- 
nancial backing to the moderate Muslim 
government of President Burhanuddin 
Rabbani in Kabul. 

What caused the shift in Pakistan's 
policy is unclear, but one reason has 
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been pressure from Western countries, 
primarily the United States. 

After showing little interest in Afgh- 
anistan since die Soviet-backed gov- 
ernment in Kabul collapsed three years 
ago, Washington has recently con- 
demned Taleban and renewed its back- 
ing of a United Nations-Ied peace effort 
that has sputtered for years. 

Miss Bhutto's government has at- 
tached primary importance to its ties 
with Washington, and was rewarded 
last year when the Clinton adminis- 
tration won congressional approval to 
end an arms embargo on Pakistan to 
deliver more than $3&0 million in mil- 
itary equipment and spare parts to 
Pakistan's armed forces. 

Support for Taleban has been an em- 
barrassment for Miss Bhutto who, ask- 
ing for U.S. backing, has maintained 
that her government is a bulwark against 
Muslim fundamentalism. 

Other factors appear to have been at 
work as well. Senior Pakistani officials 
have acknowledged that there have been 
“second thoughts" about the con- 
sequences for Pakistan of a Taleban 
government in Kabul, which might fo- 
ment Muslim fundamentalism, and pos- 
sibly even secessionism, in Pakistani- 
ruled tribal areas bordering Afgh- 
anistan. 

Pakistan's hostility to the Rabbani 
government and its military strongman, 
Ahmed Shah Masoud, is based on con- 
cerns for its own security should a gov- 
ernment backed both by India and Rus- 
sia, two traditional enemies of Pakistan, 
gain full control of Afghanistan. 

The anger boiled over last fall when 
the Rabbani government sent a mob to 
bum down the Pakistan Embassy in 
Kabul, killing one Pakistani diplomat 
and injuring a dozen others. 

The question now is whether the shift 
in Pakistan’s attitude will translate into 
actions that will weaken Taleban. 

An official dose to Miss Bhutto was 
harshly critical of die group. 

“Frankly, the worst that could hap- 
pen to us would be a Taleban victory in 
Kabul,' * he said. ‘ 'No modern Pakistani 
could possibly welcome a government 
in Afghanistan that forces women to be 
locked up in their homes, prevents girls 
from going to school and conducts pub- 
lic ‘executions' of television sets." 

But in an interview, Mr. Babar. the 
interior minister, showed no sign of 
diminished enthusiasm for Taleban. 

“We cannot be hostile to Taleban,” 
he said. “They are a reality, they control 
14 provinces." 



BOWING TO BACH — Some of about ISO children in Tokyo playing J.S. Bach’s “March in G major” 
during the 42d Suzuki Method Grand Concert. A total of 3,000 music students took part in the event. 

U.S. Is Cool to Any Visit by Taiwan Chief 

White House Has No Plans tolssue Visa, Despite Helms’s Invitation 


OwpJerf fry Or Sutff nm DUpadra 

WASHINGTON — The White House 
said Wednesday that it had no [dans for 
President Lee Teng-hui of Taiwan to visit 
the United States, despite Senator Jesse 
Helms's decisi on to invite him 

“We don't have any plans for Mr. Lee 
to visit," a White House spokesman said. 
“Were he to visit, he would need a visa, 
and we don't have any plans for that." 

Mr. Helms, Republican of North Car- 
olina and chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, said Tuesday night 
that he planned to invite Mr. Lee to come 
to the United States. 

U.S. -Chinese relations deteriorated 
sharply after the White House approved a 
visa for Mr. Lee to make a private visit to 
the United States last June to attead an 
alumni reunion at Cornell University. 
Beijing regards Taiwan as a renegade 
province and opposes any moves to grant 
it enhanced international status. 


Beijing said earlier Wednesday that 
Washington risked a fresh bout of Chinese 
wrath if it allowed Mr. Lee to accept Mr. 
Helms’s invitation. 

For his part, Mr. Lee said in an in- 
terview published Wednesday that he did 
not plan any foreign trips for “quite a 
while.” 

“I said recently that any trip abroad that 
can help my nation and further bilateral 
relations wnh another country is worth 
taking,'’ Mr. Lee said in die interview 
with The Asian Wall Street Journal. 
“However, I have just been elected pres- 
ident of the Republic of China and will 
have a fall agenda for a long period of 
time. I am afraid I shall have no time for 
overseas trips for quite a while, and now I 
certainly have no [dans to visit the United 
States." 

Mr. Lee, the incumbent, won his first 
popular mandate on the Nationalist-ruled 
island by drubbing three rivals on Sat- 
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Democracy Can Prevail, 
Fatten Tells Hong Kong 

Reuters 

HONG KONG — Governor Chris Patten urged the 
people of Hong Kong cm Wednesday not to deem demo- 
cracy dead, despite moves by Beijing to curb it and to force 
a political loyalty pledge from top Hong Kong civil ser- 
vants. 

A senior Chinese official said Tuesday in Beijing that 
top Hoag Kong civil servants must pledge loyalty to 
China in order to keep their jobs after it assumes sov- 
ereignty in 1997. Beijing also has begun formal steps to 
dissolve Hong Kong’s elected legislature and supplant it 
with an appointed body in 1997. 

“I don’t think people should throw in the towel,” Mr. 
Patten said in an interview with die South China Morning 
Post “Democracy isn’t something that can be locked up in 
a cupboard for all time,'" he added. 

He said it would be a “serious error" to require a 
loyalty oath and urged Beijing to rethink its moves. 

POWER: A Malaysian Tycoon 


urday in the first democratic presidential 
election in Chinese history. 

His victory came despite weeks Of mil- 
itaiy maneuvers and missile tests staged 
by the Chinese in waters near Taiwan in 
what Beijing said was a bid to frighten 
voters away from Mr. Lee Mid what it sees 
as his pro- in dependence stance. 

A Chinese Foreign Ministry spokes- 
woman, asked about Mr. Helms’s plan to 
invite Mr. Lee to visit the United States, 
said Chinese-U.S. accords did not allow 
official U.S. contacts with Taiwan and 
maria it clear that an invitation would 
violate those agreements. 

“If foreignforces attempt to interfere in 
China 's internal affairs and s up port foe 
independence of Taiwan by taking ad- 
vantage of the change in the way of se- 
lecting leaders in Taiwan, they will in- 
evitably meet the resolute opposition of die 
Chinese government and afl foe Chinese 
people." she said. (Reuters, AP, AFP) 
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For Chinese 
Nuclear Sale 


By & Jeffrey Smith . 

fyashag pon Past Service _ 

WASHINGTON— : Senior US. poli- 
cymakers are debating whether Wash- 
ington is required by latir to impose 
economic penalties against the Chinese 
government for a sale to Pakistan of 
equipment related to nodeaf weapons, 
or whether it can focus .focy rnfonmem 
squarely on the - government-owned 
company that made the .transfer, of- 
ficials say. 

Washington is trying fie determine 
whether utinese leaders were aware 
• that Chmfl National Nuclear Cosp. ■ — a 

state-owned company with government 

officials on its board — agreed to sell 
specialized magnets last year to a 

Pakistani nuclear-weapons laboratory 
for use in centrifuges tbat produce fis- 
' site materials for atomic bombs. 

- If foe United States decides the gov- 
ernment must have known about the 
sale, officials said, Washington is ob- 
ligated under a 1994 law to penalize 
China, by halting US. loan guarantees or 
loans for about $10 billion in U.S. busi- 
ness deals there. 

Some officials predict that President 
B31 Gfinmn will impose a penalty and 
simultaneously waive it, bot Beijing has 
told Washington that it will object to 

- any determination that it is gutty of 
wrongdoing. 

As foe administration seeks a more 
palatable option, some U.S. officials 
argued in recent days that Beijing’s 
political leadership was probably un- 
aware of (he magnet sale. 

They have cited the relatively low 
economic value of the deal, estimated at 
$50,000 to $100,000; the fact that the 
magnets were not specifically listed by 
international. experts as banned export 
items, and that many government- 
owned finnsoperate with considerable 
independence. 

If that view prevails. Washington 
may be obligated only to bar the 
Chinese company from conducting fur- 
ther business with the United States, the 
officials said. Such a narrow penalty is 
regarded by some officials as more at- 
tractive than slapping Beijing with 
broader penalties, which might invite 
Chinese retaliation and further disrupt 
already poor U.S .-Chinese relations. 

No agreement on foe issue was 
reached at an bouriong meeting of top 
policymakers at foe White House on 
Tuesday. •. 
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Continued from Page 1 

Meanwhile, the relation- 
ship between the Indonesian 
military and foe country’s 
ethnic Chinese businessmen 
has benefited both parties, 
giving the generals access to 
capital and the capitalists pro- 
tection against the threat of 
anti-Chinese violence. 

Jim Rohwer, foe chief eco- 
nomist at CS First Boston in 
Hong Kong, said that while 
cronyism flourishes 

throughout much of South- 
east Asia, “It is very hard to 
take the position it has held 
these countries back. If it 
doesn't go too far, it can act as 
a lubricant for foe eco- 
nomy." 

Mr. Yeoh. though worth 
more than $2 billion, is more 
of a foothill next to some of 
Malaysia's Everests of ty- 
coons. Robert Kuok's vast 
holdings in Malaysia and 
across Asia had their roots in 
a small grocery store begun 
by his father, an immigrant 
from China’s Fujian 
Province. Today, he is one of 
foe globe's wealthiest men. 

But foe growth of Mr. 
Yeoh’s business empire 
shows how fast even foe 
lowliest entrepreneurs can 
rise if they learn how to pull 
foe right levers. YTL origin- 
ated as a small construction 
company started by his 
grandfather, who fled to 
Malaysia from China as 
World War II was ending- 

The founder’s son. Yeoh 
Tiong Lay, wrangled foe first 
significant contracts for the 
tiny company in 1955 to build 
ammunition depots and gar- 
risons for foe British colonial 
army. Two years later, when 
Malaysia gained indepen- 


dence, YTL continued build- 
ing army compounds while 
expanding into other areas. 

When anti-Chinese riots 
swept Malaysia in 1969, foe 
elder Mr. Yeoh kept a low 
profile and kept building even 
as the government enacted 
laws to grant special econom- 
ic and social benefits to the 
native Malays. 

Mr. Yeoh waves aside sug- 
gestions that favoritism is 
corrupting him or Malaysia’s 
economic performance. 

“In Malaysia, business- 
men and government work 
hand in hand, and it seems to 
smack of crony capitalism.” 
he said. Bui in reality, he said, 
"foe government must 
choose performance, people 
who have a good track re- 
cord." 

As for excluding big for- 
eign companies from some 
big Malaysian construction 
projects, he said, in some 
cases the government has no 
choice because against such 
deep-pocketed competition, 
“Malaysians would never 
have a chance to do it them- 
selves." 

Perhaps no other project 
solidified Mr. Yeoh's posi- 
tion as foe building and fin- 
ancing of two power plants in 
the towns of Paka and Pa&ir 
Gudang on foe Malay Pen- 
insula. 

As in much of foe privat- 
ization process here, there 
was no bidding. The first two 
licenses were handed to Mr. 
Yeoh’s company, an act of 
favoritism that angered some 
critics of foe government. 

His defenders say that Mr. 
Yeoh completed the power 
stations, both of which began 
operating last year, seven 
months ahead of schedule. 


First Sentence for Tokyo Attack 

TOKYO — A Japanese court on Wednesday handed 
down the first jail term in connection with the nerve gas 
attack in foe Tokyo subway, which foe government con- 
tends was carried out by foe Aum Shinrikyo sect 

A disciple of foe sect Seiji Tashita, 26, was sentenced to 
seven years in prison for helping to produce the sarin gas 
that killed LI people and hurt 5 J500 others on March 20 last 
year. 

“The accused took part in a crime aimed at mass murder 
without any hesitation," Judge Toshio Yamashita said 

Mr. Tashita’ s was foe first trial connected to the gas 
attack to be completed But many more are in the wings. 
The sea’s leader, Sboko Asahara, goes to trial next month, 
and 1 1 senior members also face charges over the subway 
murders. (AFP) 

Bangladeshi Chief on the Ropes 

DHAKA. Bangladesh — Top bureaucrats said Wed- 
nesday that they had met with President Abdur Rahman 
Biswas and asked him to set up a caretaker authority 
immediately to replace Prime Minister Khalida Zia's gov- 
ernment. 

“A consensus has now been reached among all con- 
cerned patties about the appointment of a caretaker gov- 
ernment, ' ’ said a statement from Cabinet Secretary Ayubur 
Rahman, Bangladesh's most senior civil servant 

“The administration, economy and law and order have 
all collapsed As there is no obstacle to the formation of foe 
caretaker government we have suggested to the president 
that it should be formed immediately." 

Analysts and diplomats said foe move was a big blow to 
Begum Zia's government already crumbling under in- 
creasing opposition pressure. “It suggests that Khali da’s 
days have now been reduced to hours,’’ an Asian diplomat 
sard (Reuters) 

Seoul’s Graft Probe Deepens 

SEOUL — A graft scandal involving an aide to President 
Kim Young Sam deepened Wednesday as prosecutors 
revealed more bribes. 


Prosecution sources say Chang HakRoh, a longtime aide 
to Resident Em, is suspected of amassing millions of won 
through kickbacks and “rice-cake expenses" —envelopes 
containing cash — from businessmen, government of- 
ficials and politicians. 

The Yonhap press agency quoted the sources as saying 
that about 150 people had provided money to Mr. dang, 
who resigned as senior presidential secretary after his arrest 
last week. (AFP) 

Defector Sees North Holding On 

SEOUL — A North Korean foreign exchange expert 
who defected to the Sooth said Wednesday that he expected 
foe Stalinist state to collapse, but not in the near future. 

The defector, Choe Se Ung, said there was no doubt North 
Korea had. serious economic problems, with some smelters 
and factories shutdown due to a shortage of power. 

“It is true North Korea faced collapse. But in view of 
several decades of closely controlled rule, it will not col- 
lapse immediately," Mr. Choe said at a news conference. 

Mr. Choe, 35, his wife, Shin Yong Hi, and their two 
children defected to South Korea in Deasmber while he was 
engaged in foreign exchange operations in London. 

Meanwhile, South Korea’s state radio reported Wed- 
nesday that Washington and Seoul had agreed to bolster 
their defense capabilities to prepare for any crisis with 
Pyongyang. (Reuters) 

VOICES From Asia 

Fidel V. Ramos, president of the Philippines, saying 
disasters such as disco fires and foe sinking of overloaded 
ferries would haunt foe Philippines for as long as people 

pursued greed: “The validity of foe profit motive — foe 

keystone of private enterprise — cannot be an excuse for 
unrestrained greed." (Reuters) 

Setsuo Furihata, professor at Teikyo University in 
Tokyo, on a report that the finance Ministry was the binest 
supplier of retiring bureaucrats to private firms last year and 


a pianro mu out railed loan firms 
known as jusen: “Bureaucrats and founding banks have 
taken advantage of jusen for their own benefits.’’ (AFP) 
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Catalans Give a Sign 
Of Support to Aznar 

Party Elect Speaker 

Parliament is expected to take place in the 
second half of April, when King Juan 
Carlos I declares the new legislature 
open. While in principle the ceremony 
should lake place within 15 working days 
after the opening session Wednesday, 
thus by Friday. April 19. the Popular 
Party's leader, Jose Maria Aznar, hopes to 
be able to delay it if he cannot find enough 
support to become prime minister in 
tune. 

With 156 seats. 20 short of an ab- 
solute majority, his party needs the 
Catalans' 16 seats and the support of 
smaller regional parties that have 
already indicated their agreement. 

But the Catalans, headed by the re- 
gional president, Jordi Pujol, are ex- 
pected to wring as many concessions as 
they can from Mr. Aznar before 
pledging their support. The Catalans 
seek greater steps toward autonomy for 
their wealthy northeastern region, in- 
cluding in income tax collection and 
spending. 

The Catalan language, closely related 
to the Occitan language of southern 
France and to Spanish, is a major pre- 
occupation for Mr. Pujol and his Con- 
vergence and Unity coalition. 

Mr. Aznar, whose supporters chanted 
“Pujol, you dwarf, speak Spanish" dur- 
ing the campaign, now finds himself 
forced to show the Catalans he has noth- 
ing but admiration for their language. 



Reinlunl Kim-cUcurcr, 


BERLIN PROTEST — German students demonstrating against reductions in tbe 
education budget. Their banner reads, in part, “No closing of youth clubs." 


Their Mites Help His 

Reuters 

MADRID — Catalonia's governing 
coalman, which holds the balance of 
power in. Spain, chose the opening of a 
new Parliament on Wednesday to provide 
the first concrete sign that it. will probably 
.help form a conservative government. 

The Catalans used their 1 6 seats in the 
350-seat house to help the conservative 
Popular Party, which woo tbe elections 
oo March 3 but fell short of an outright 
majority, appoint one of its own as 
speaker, despite opposition from the So- 
cialists and leftist parties. 

Tire Popular Party’s choice, Federico 
TrillQ. had been rejected by the So- 
cialists, who said his merciless attacks 
on them during the previous legislature 
had made him “institutionally unfit.'' 

Mr. TriUo played a key role in pur- 
suing a long series of scandals — from 
comiption to the 1980s “dirty war" on 
Basque separatist rebels — that forced 
Prime Minister Felipe GonzdJez to call 
elections this month. 

The vote ended nearly 14 years of 
Socialist governance. 

The Socialists had fielded their own 
candidate for speaker Wednesday and 
were backed by tbe Communist-led 
United Left, despite a recent history of 
-rivalry, and. accusations by tbe United 
Left that Mr. Gonzdlez might try to stop 
the Popular Party from taking office. 

Tbe formal ceremony of the opening of 


t 


EUROPEAN 

TOPICS 

Welcome to the Kinder, 
Gentler German Army 

At the midway point of a 20- 
kflometer (1 2-mile j hike near 
Flensburg, Germany, one hefty 1 
army recruit ran out of steam. In- 
stead ofbullying him to continue, a 
drill sergeant calmly directed him 
to a jeep. Another recruit with back 
problems rode the whole distance 
m.atruck. Upon arrival, a corporal 
..carried his backpack for him. 

This is the face of the new Ger- 
man Army, and for young men who 
once would have been rejected as 
unfit — the equivalent of the Amer- 


ican 4-F — it is a kinder, gender 
army. Defense officials say they 
had no choice but to lower physical 
standards and demands: This gen- 
eration is less numerous than its 
predecessors, and more young men 
than ever — 160.659 last year — 
are refusing to bear arms. 

So thousands whose weight, al- 
lergies, bearing problems, blood 
pressure or weak hearts would 
have kept them out are now being 
warmly welcomed, reports the 
weekly Focus magazine. 

Army doctors fashion special 
routines for them, and officers are 
ordered to go easy on them. Many 
spend extra time in tbe classroom. 

* ‘We didn’t do much target-shoot- 
ing.” says one recruit, Sascha 
Bock. 19. who has a bad hip and 
back problems. 

“These are not second-class 
soldiers,” says Lieutenant Colon- 
el Wedigo von Wedel. “They con- 


tribute with their intellectual po- 
tential. And they are very highly 
motivated. More than the others, 
they want to show what they're 
made of.” 

Around Europe 

The severely overweight have a 
lower life expectancy, so a British 
insurance company is planning to 
offer a new policy that will pay 
them higher annuities. The policy 
will be similar to one offered heavy 
smokers. To qualify, people will 
probably have to be 20 percent to 25 
percent above the average weight 
expected for their height. The 
Sunday Times reports. But at 65. 
they would receive at least £1.000 
($1,500) more each year than then- 
leaner counterparts. Some critics 
say the policy could encourage 
obesity in a country where half of 
adults already are overweight But a 


spokesman for one group. Diet 
Breakers, disagreed, saying, “This 
is one of the few instances which 
rewards being large in our thin- 
obsessed society.” 

Locals in the Swiss canton of 
Valais have long defended the but- 
ting matches feat are organized 
each spring between tire region's 
“fighting cows." They say fee 
competition, popular among tour- 
ists. is no different from fee way a 
herd naturally determines its hier- 
archy. But in 1994, an animal pro- 
tection group protested, saying 
that 90 percent of the cows were 
given amphetamines or alcohol — 
sometimes wine-soaked bread — 
to make them more feisty and en- 
tertaining. Organizers of the 
matches bitterly denied the charge. 
Bur this spring fee cows, like 
Olympic athletes, will be subjec- 
ted to drug tests. 


Men and women have differ- 
ent brands of humor, a German 
language expert has concluded 
after surveying 10 studies. Helga 
Kotthoff, says that boys learn a 
type of humor built around 
“verbal aggressiveness" and 
“sarcastic one-upmanship." Girls 
develop a more subtle and col- 
laborative brand of humor. One 
study found that graffiti in men's 
public bathrooms tended to be 
“egocentric" and “sex-ob- 
sessed,” while the women's was 
“interpersonal'* and “advice-giv- 
ing." But fee studies also found an 
increasing edge in much of wo- 
men's humor. “Women today 
have reason enough to want to 
strike back verbally." Ms. Kot- 
feoff said. Men are often the butt of 
such jokes. “What has eight legs 
and an IQ of 40?” asks one. “Four 
men watching a soccer match." 

International Herald Tribune 
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Cypriot Court to Rule in Killing 

NICOSIA — A Cypriot court will pa*s judgmen. 
Thursday on three British soldiers charged with the brutal 
killing of a Danish tour guide 3fter a protracted trial that 
has focused attention on British bases on the island. 

Allan Fond, 27, Geoff Pemell, 24, and Justin Fowler. 2S. 
are charged with the manslaughter of 23-year-old Louise 
Jensen on Sept. 13. 1994. as well as abduction and con- 
spiracy to rape. The defendants, members of the Royal 
Greenjackets based in Cyprus at the time of the killing, have 
denied all charges. t Reuters t 

U.K. Is Ordered to Pay Reporter 

BRUSSELS — Europe's leading human rights court , 
ruled Wednesday that journalists have the right to protect ] 
sources, and ordered Britain to pay damages to a reporter > \ 
fined for refusing to name an informant. : 

The European" Court of Human Rights overturned what ■ 
it called a "potentially chilling" British court order that . 
fined William Goodwin £5.000 ( $7.600 » for refusing tc 
reveal the source of an article. The court, based ir: 
Strasbourg, ordered the British government to pay Mr.'-.} 
Goodwin costs and expenses totaling £37.595. (AP> > 

Affirmative Action Examined 

BRUSSELS — The European Commission proposed 
changes in European Union law Wednesday to bolster j 
affirmative action laws in several EU nations. : 

The proposal is an attempt by the EU executive body to i 
minimize the impact of a ruling last fall by the EU's high 
court forbidding rigid quota systems for hiring women. 
Women's rights groups welcomed the proposal as a way j 
to encourage employers to go ahead with assertive af- ! 
firman ve action policies. i.AP> ■ 

Immigration Official Charged 

CRETEIL, France — The head of die immigration 
i police at Paris's Cbarles de Gaulle International Airport 
■ir Roissy has been charged with helping illegal ini- 
mi grant s’from Algeria to enter and stay in France, judicial 
sources said Wednesday. 

Superintendent Jean Rivoal. 52. the chief of the central : 
directorate for combating clandestine immigration and 
employment ax Roissy airport, was charged by an ex- j 
amining magistrate in the Paris suburb of Creteil. (AFP) j 

*** 

CcCameicoi? 

Mflh ^ /CW PT-r j 1 I 

* * * 

BRUSSELS: Meeting of the European Commission 
president, Jacques Santer. and Finance Minister Philippe 
Maystadt of Belgium. j 

TURIN: Marcelino Oreja. the information polio I 
commissioner, artends a meeting of the European con- 
federation of unions on the eve of the intergovernmental 
conference on reform of European institutions. 

ROME; The commissioner for internal markets and 
financial services. Mario Monti, meets with the Italian 
finance minister. Augusto Fantozzi. 

Sources: Agence Europe. AFP 








a teenager, my motorcycle gave me the open road. 


a beatr-up convertible was a ticket to heaven. 




Now it’s my son who is free to dream. 
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Assassin of Israel’s Rabin 
Sentenced to Life in Prison 


By Joel Greenberg 

_Rrtv York Tunes Service 


TEL AVTV — Yigal Amir, 
i ^man who shattered Israel 
vben he assassinated Prime 
'^mister Yitzhak Rabin, was 
sentenced to life imprison- 
lent on Wednesday after be- 
mg found guilty of murder. 

In a judgment laced with 
Pretty and soaring prose, the 
presiding judge. Edmond 
L*vy, brought two months of 

; often technical proceedings at 
[ the Tel Aviv District Court to 
I a dramatic conclusion, griev- 


ing for the loss of a national 


leader and condemning Mr. 
Amir as someone who had 
“lost all semblance of hu- 
manity.” 

Wearing a white shirt and 
the black skullcap of an Or- 
thodox Jew, Mr. Amir, 25, 
stood in the dock and listened 
to the sentence with downcast 
eyes, gazing up occasionally 
to look at the judge. 

Unrepentant to the end, he 
asserted that he had served his 


people and his country when 
he shot and killed Mr. Rabin 


he shot and killed Mr. Rabin 
after a peace rally in Tel Aviv 
on Nov. 4. Mr. Amir has re- 
peatedly argued that his ob- 
jective was to stop Mr. Rabin 
from endangering Israel by 
handing over land to 
Palestinian rule under an ac- 
cord signed in 1992 with the 
Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization. 

i' "Everything I did was for 
the God of Israel, the Torah of 
Israel, the people of Israel and 
the Land of Israel.” he de- 
clared to the court. 

Before the sentence was 
pronounced, Mr. Amir 
looked at his family and poin- 
ted a finger skyward as if to 
say, “It’s all in the hands of 
God.” And after the three 
judges had spoken, he called 
out, "A monstrosity of the 
State of Israel!” before he 
was silenced and hustled out 
of the courtroom. 

Mr. Amir's mother read 
from a book of Psalms 
throughout the proceedings, 
and his father, wearing the 
beard and black hat of the 
strictly Orthodox, sat 
hunched over, a hand cov- 
ering his face. "The court 
didn't rule.” he said after 
bearing the verdict "It was 
God's judgment." 

Mr. Amir was also found 
guilty of wounding one of Mr. 
Rabin's bodyguards. Yoram 
Rubin, and sentenced to an 
additional six years in jail. 

Under Israeli Jaw. murder 
carries a mandatory life sen- 
tence, and the death penalty is 
reserved only for Nazi war 
crimes and espionage. A life 
term may be commuted by the 
state president but this is un- 


likely in the case of Mr. Amir, 
who seems destined to spend 
the rest of his days behind 
bars. His lawyers said they 
would appeal die verdict to 
Israel’s Supreme Court. 

Reacting to the sentence. 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
said: "The punishment seems 
to pale in comparison with the 
dime, although 1 have no 
suggestion bow to deepen this 
punishment. In my view, this 
murder is a violation of ail the 
values of our people, from the 
Ten Commandments to the 
laws of the nation and the 
srate.” 

Rejecting Mr. Amir’s ar- 
gument that he bad only in- 
tended to paralyze Mr. Rabin 
and his policies, the judges 
cited remarks be had made 
under police questioning and 
in court showing that he had 
intended to kilL 

In a statement to the police, 
Mr. Amir had said that before 
setting out to the peace rally, 
"I prayed the evening prayer 
as usual at the synagogue near 
my house, and in my prayers 1 
asked to succeed in lolling 
only the prime minister and to 
come out of it safely.' ' 

Pronouncing the sentence, 
the judge cited the Biblical 
injunction, "Thou shalt not 
kill,” which be said should 
"certainly beat in the heart of 
a Jew who has taken upon 
himself to observe the com- 
mandments.” 

"There is no greater de- 
secration of God's name," 
Judge Levy added, than the 
attempt "to justify the murder 
as a religious commandment 
or a moral mission.'' 

In his final remarks, Mr. 


Amir called the proceedings a 
"show trial from start to fin- 
ish" that had "followed all 
the rules of protocol" but had 
ignored the motives for the 
Jailing. 

"I was compelled to carry 
out this act even though it 
contradicts my character and 
my personal philosophy, be- 
cause the damage that was 
going to be caused would 
have been irreversible,” Mr. 
Amir said. "Whar was done 
in the last three years will 
cause rivers of blood in this 
country. A whole nation is 
sitting silently. I decided to 
take action, knowing that I 
would pay the price, but the 


people who are causing the 
deaths of thousands wifi not 


deaths of thousands will not 
be brought to justice.” 

After the courtroom emp- 
tied, Eitan Haber, who had 
been Mr. Rabin's closest 
aide, stayed behind. He was 
surrounded by a clutch of re- 
porters, much like the group 
that gathered around him on 
the night he announced, the 
Prime Minister’s death out- 
side a Tel Aviv hospital. 

Mr. Haber had attended the 
trial from its outset, on a per- 
sonal mission to haunt Mr. 
Amir. Today he had one final 
message for him. 

“A life sentence won't 
bring Yitzhak Rabin back to 
life, a life sentence is neither 
revenge nor a comfort," Mr. 
Haber said “I very much 
hope that before this scum of 
the earth rots away in jail, be 
will yet see dial the murder has 
achieved precisely the oppos- 
ite of what be had intended. 

"For Yitzhak Rabin, peace 
will avenge his blood.” 



Germany Calls Off 

Muslim-Croat Talks 


Sides Are Too For Apart, It Says 


By Alan Cowell 

New~York Tunes Service 


. BONN In a sign of 
deepening Bosnian disarray 
threatening the Dayton peace 
accords. Foreign Minister 
Klaus Kinked of Germany on 
Wednesday canceled a meet- 
ing here of Bosnian Muslim 
and Croatian leaders, de- 
signed to strengthen their 
nebulous federation. - 
. A Foreign Ministry staie- 


tbe federation members "did 
not see themselves maw- 
sition to come closer on their 
existing differences. 

“Further on-the-scene 
talks are necessary to create 
die conditions for a successful 
meeting of the federation in 
Boniv the statement said 
peace in Bosnia, it warned 
demanded that "the patties to 
the conflict must participate. 

Tt mn- 


zaent Said feotwo wings of the 
federation were too far apart 


U1C- wusuv. — r T ~ 

They must want peace, it can- 
not be forced on *enL even 
by the presence of 60.UUU 

troops." 

The statement did not spe- 
cify the precise areas of dis- 
agreement, but one was 
thought to be the deep ethnic 
tensions running through the 
dry of Mostar, fought over 
bitterly by Muslims and 
Croats and now theoretically 
reunited under the aegis of 
international peacekeepers. 

The postponement repres- 
ents a setback for Mr. 
Kinkel's ambitions to be seen 
as a major player in the Bal- 
kans. where Germany has de- 
ployed about 2,000 troops as 
part of the peacekeeping ef- 
fort. 


too far apart 
for the meeting, which had 
been scheduled for 
Thursday. 

The supposed alliance of 
Muslims and Croats is a cen- 
tral element of U.S. and Euro- 
pean strategy to mold peace in 
Bosnia by forging the two 
ethnic groups into a unit to 
counterbalance Serbian 

power. . 

"They must know that 

asllver platter,' ' said the For- 
eign ' Ministry spokesman, 
Martin Erdmann. ' 

In a statement, Mr. Kinkei 
said that, in preparatory talks. 


BOSNIA: Rifts Threaten Pact 


Continued from Page 1 


SIDETREP TO THE PAST — Hillary Rodham Clinton and her daughter, 
Chelsea, viewing the ruins of ancient Ephesus in Turkey on Wednesday. 


U.S. and Europe Diverge on Mideast Approach 


By Craig R. Whitney 

New York Times Service 


PARIS — Differences between the 
United States and its European allies 
have emerged over the follow-up to 


have emerged over the follow-up to 
the recent summit meeting of 27 
world leaders in the Egyptian Red Sea 
resort of Sturm el-Sheikh, according 
to diplomats here. 

France — hoping for backing from 
Germany, Italy and Britain — intends 
to lead a European initiative on the 
stalled Middle East peace process at a 
working-group meeting in Washing- 
ton on Thursday. American officials 
want the session to focus on anti- 
terrorist measures following die re- 
cent Palestinian bombings in Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem, European and 
American officials say. 

Urged on by Egypt and other Arab 
countries that took part in the Sharra 
el-Sheikh conference, die Europeans 
would like Israel to ease back on 
retaliation against Palestinians for the 


recent terrorist bombings and to re- 
sume peace negotiations with Syria, 
according to the diplomats. 

"We think that the peace process is 
in real danger, for the first time since it 
began.” a Bench official said, adding 
that world leaders had gathered in 
Shann el-Sheikh to express continued 
support for it. “We believe the fol- 
low-up should treat the causes of ter- 
rorism. not just the effects,” this of- 
ficial said. "Repressive policies will 
not help the peace process in the long 
run.” 

The French proposals include steps 
aimed at combating terrorism, includ- 
ing a call for Europe and the United 
States to tighten surveillance of Is- 
lamic political groups outside the 
Middle East that are suspected of op- 
erating as fronts for terrorist organ- 
izations. The French say they also 
want unproved international cooper- 
ation to discourage financial support 
for such groups from Saudi Arabia 
and other oil-producing countries. 


Diplomats said that France would 
call on Israel to stop blowing the 
homes of the families of suspected or 
convicted Palestinian terrorists and to 
loosen controls that have effectively 
cut off Palestinians in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip from the Israeli 
economy since the terrorist attacks. 

"Hie West Bank and Gaza should 
be allowed to receive construction 
materials, food and other supplies for 
economic development, and interna- 
tional experts should be allowed free 
passage,” a French official said. 
"The Palestinians should also be al- 
lowed to resume exporting produce 
and manufactured goods through Is- 
rael,” be added. 

The French said that the Europeans 
want to press Yasser Arafat, the pres- 
ident of the Palestinian Authority, to 
make good on his pledge to redraft the 
Palestine Liberation Organization's 
charter to eliminate its call for tire 
destruction of the Israeli state, and to 
press President Hafez Assad of Syria 


to make a gesture to encourage the 
Israelis to resume talks about turning 
back Syrian territory they occupy in 
the Golan Heights in exchange for 
peace. 

Exactly what sort of gesture the 
Europeans had in mind was not clear. 
Syria was invited to the Sharrn el- 
Sheikh meeting but did not attend, 
and neither did Lebanon, which is 
partly under Syrian military occupa- 
tion. " - .... . . 

A U.S. official agreed that the is- 
sues being raised by the French Were 
important but said that the United 
States viewed terrorism as the most 
immediate threat to lasting peace in 
the Middle East • 

Another point of discord involves a 
U.S. proposal for a foreign ministers’ 
meeting in Washington next month. 
French is suggesting the gathering be 
held in Paris instead. 

Two U.S. assistant secretaries of 
state will preside ai Thursday’s work- 
ing-group session..- 


state, which is not even sup- 
posed to exist. 

"We don't understand it 
either,” he said in response to 
a question about why he had 
engaged in negotiations. 

Spanish soldiers who were 
part of a group escorting the 
buses said that they Jiad not 
been granted the authority to 
guarantee freedom of move- 
ment. 

"We really don’t want to 
get involved,” said one rap- 
tab, who declined to identify 
himself. "We're just here to 
show our flag.” 

One returning refugee, 17- 
year-old Sandra Bozic. was 
ordered off the bus at Check- 
point Alpha by Croatian po- 
lice because she was a minor 
and did not have an identi- 
fication card. 

"They say things are get- 
ting better in Bosnia and that 
there's peace," she said. "I 
think they don’t know jwhai 
they're talking about.” 

- Another reason that die 
federation is failing concerns 
the apparent unwillingness of 
Western powers to sifevert 
the men who brought war to 
Bosnia, Western officials 
ay- . m 

• Fero Maritime is an ex- 
ample. As.mayor of Capljina 
in the summer of 1993, Mr. 
Markovic helped mastermind 


the incarceration of thou- 
sands of Muslim military-age 
men in underground tunnels, 
schools and a heliport among 
other encampments near Mo- 
star. Scores died of beatings, 
torture and starvation in one 
of the most gruesome 
chapters of Bosnia's war. 

For his involvement in this 
macabre affair, Mr. Markovic 
was promoted and now is the 
vice president of the sup- 
posedly nonexistent Herceg- 
Bosna. Western negotiators 
routinely deal with him and 
seek his help in solving prob- 
lems. . 

Mr. Markovic. in an inter- 
view, revealed a plan to use 
the recently formed Bosnian 
property commission, an or- 
ganization established under 
the'Dayton agreement to fur- 
ther his goals of ethnic par- 
tition — hi ghlighting a grow- 
ing trend whereby 
nltranatioGalists are invoking 
selective parts of the accord to 
strengthen their positions. 

According to the pact, die 
commission will seek 10 help 
refugee families reclaim their 
homes. Mr. Markovic has 
other ideas. He said he wants 
to use it as a way to move 
Croats from ethnically mixed 
parts of Bosnia to areas that 
are purely Croatian. ' 

"We will get international 
money to do this,” he said 
confidently. 


BEEF: Brussels Rejects Plea by London and Imposes a Ban on British Exports UNION: Cracks Appear in German Bargaining 


Continued from Page 1 


Union members began im- 
posing unilateral bans upon 
importing British beef. The 
reaction spread to all but Ire- 
land and Denmark in the Uni- 
on, and other countries 
around the world ranging 
from South Africa to Singa- 
pore. 

Meanwhile, the scare gal- 
loped at home, and British 
beef dropped off the menus at 
school and went ignored in 
the restaurants and supermar- 
kets. Major hamburger chains 
said they would no longer 
serve it and airlines said they 
would offer alternatives. 

The mushrooming boycott 
has crippled the industry. 
Many livestock markets are 
empty. On Wednesday, the 
Meat and Livestock Associ- 
ation, the main industry 
group, said 1 hat half of the 
country's 15.000 abattoir 
workers had been laid off. 

Wednesday's action by the 
European Commission, the 


EU executive body, comes 
just before a meeting of Euro- 
pean leaders in Turin on Fri- 
day to chart the future dir- 
ection of the 15-natioQ Union 
and it is bound to poison the 
atmosphere. Britain, never an 
enthusiastic about the larger 
Union and always suspicious 
of Brussels’ powers, is usu- 
ally the dog in the manger at 
such gatherings. 

On Monday, the Union’s 
Standing Veterinary Com- 
mittee met and recommended 
that the commission impose a 
worldwide ban. The move in- 
furiated Prime Minister John 
Major, who placed an angry 
telephone call to Jacques 
San ter, the commission pres- 
ident, and won the right to 
have his own scientific ex- 
perts argue the case. 

The committee met again 
Tuesday and British experts 
argued that a ban was riot jus- 
tified by the scientific evi- 
dence so far and that meas- 
ures already in place in 
British slaughterhouses were 


France Reports 2 Cases 


Agence France-Presse 

PARIS — Two cases of the rare degenerative brain 
affliction Creutzfeldi-Jakob disease, which may be linked 
to "mad cow disease” were recently registered in France 
in patients aged under 40, reports said Wednesday. 

Amuck Alperovitch, a medical doctor who is part of a 
European monitoring network concerned with the dis- 
ease. said, however, that one of the deaths, in the eastern 
city of Lyon in January was "in no way suspect" as being 
linked to mad cow disease. 

Dr. Alperovitch mentioned a second death in France 
from Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease, also of a person under 
age 40. 

She gave no other details on that death. 


sufficient to guarantee the 
beeFs safety. 

In 1989, three years after 
the first case of mad cow dis- 
ease was diagnosed, 
slaughterhouses were re- 
quired to dispose of cattle of- 
fal, consisting of brain, spine 
and other , parts close to the 
central nervous system, that 


are thought to cany the in- 
fection. The scientists from 
the Spongiform Encephalo- 
pathy Advisory Committee 
believe that the lOcasesofthe 
new variant of CJD. which 
was worrisome because un- 
characteristically it attacked 
younger people, were all con- 
tracted before 1989. 


This argument failed to 
sway the commission, whose 
members supported die ban 
unanimously, apparently also 
fearful that the stigma from 
British beef could undermine 
beef exports from Europe as a 
whole. Last year, Britain ex- 
ported 277,000 tons of beef 
from its overall production of 
857,000 tons. 

To soften the blow some- 
what, Franz Fischier. the EU 
agricultural commissioner 
and himself a farmer, said the 
ban would be reviewed in six 
weeks and could be accom- 
panied with aid to help pay for 
any new measures to combat 
the crisis. This was an ob- 
vious invitation for London to 
institute at least a selective 
slaughter. 

Sir Lem Britten, one of Bri- 
tain's two EU commissioners, 
said afterward that the union 
understood * ‘how large a prob- 
lem h is for the fanning com- 
munity" and that it was im- 
portant to tackle the problem 
together and avoid hysteria. 


Continued from Page I 


companies, regardless of their 
size, sector or profitability. 

“There is a shift from na- 
tional wage contracts to the 
corporate level,” said JOrgen 
Pfister, bead of economic re- 
search at Commerzbank AG. 

“It is a major change in the 
underlying negotiating situ- 
ation,” Mr. Pfister said. "It 
will intensify in coming 
years. And I think it means a 
weakening of the position of 
the unions.” 

Like everything in Ger- 
many. nothing changes 
quickly. It will take years to 
erode the tradition of central 
bargaining, predicted Matthi- 
as Welticke. an analyst in 
Dusseldorf at Merck Finck & 
Co. But he added that the 
latest trend of decentralization 
was "an encouraging sign." 

Some form of the classic 
blanket national contract is 
almost certain to survive, al- 
beit in a vastly evolved form, 
economists predict. Univer- 


sal contracts one day 
routinely will include latitude 
for individual companies to 
tailor their own terms, such as 
opt-out clauses for .weak 
companies. 

That is exactly what foe 
Gesamtmetall industry feder- 
ation wants. Gesamtmetall 
condemns I G Metall ’s steep 
1995-1996 wage increase as 
having stifled exports, 
triggered mass layoffs and 
poisoned industry confidence. 

Ironically, the biggest blow 
to the system of ironclad con- 
tracts might have been ini- 
tiated by the union itself when 
it launched the Alliance for 
Jobs campaign last year to 
leverage 100,000 new jobs in 
1996 from the auto, metal- 
working and engineering in- 
dustries. 

Initially, the Alliance for 
Jobs became one of the 
biggest public relations coups 
in German business in the 
1990s. reversing the scathing 
criticism for the union’s steep 
1995-1996 wage increase. In- 


JOBS: EU Deba tes What to Do and How to Pay 


Continued from Page 1 


ining factor” in all programs 
and spending. 

But Jacques Defers, the 
former president of the Euro- 
pean Commission, derided 
that idea in an interview as 
"wishful thinking. ” 

The key problem in mining 
the EU into a motor for jobs is 
a lack of resources. 

The entire EU budget 
amounts to just over 1 .2 per- 
cent of the bloc's economic 


output. 

Even a modest plan by 
Jacques Santer. Mr. Delore’s 
successor, to spend an extra 
1.7 billion European currency 
units on trans-European road 
and rail netwoiks and research 
projects appears dead on ar- 
rival. a victim of the prospect- 
ive to ultibilli on -dollar bill for 
slaughtering British cows. 

“Mad cow has 

killed the networks,” a senior 


French official said. But if 
there is little consensus on 
solutions, EU officials across 
the political spectrum agree 
that unemployment will dom- 
inate the conference, which is 
supposed to focus on reform- 
ing EU institutions to cope 
with fee addition of as many 
as 12 members from Eastern 
and Southern Europe. 

For starters, many agreed 
with Prime Minister Lam- 
beito Dini of Italy when he 
said recently that a single cur- 
rency, the motor behind all 
plans for deeper European 
unity, will not be achieved if 
unemployment remains at 1 1 
percent- 

‘ ‘We’re going to know a lot 
more about the future of 
Europe by looking at the un- 
employment raze in five years 
than by any other measure,” 
said Stuart E. Eizenstat, de- 
parting VS. ambassador to 


The single currency project 
continued to generate divi- 
sions of its own this week. 

The finance ministers of 
Germany and France, Thee 
Waigel and Jean Aithuis. 
agreed Tuesday on the nped 
for tighter rules to prevent 
countries feat are unwilling or 
unable to join a single cur- 
rency from devaluing against 
it 

Thai put them at odds with 
Britain and potentially Italy. 

But the two ministers re- 
main apart on the details, wife 
France pushing for tight trad- 
ing constraints backed by in- 
tervention from the future 
European central bank. 

At a meeting of senior EU 
monetary officials in Brussels 
on Tuesday, meanwhile. Ger- 
many met wife renewed res- 
istance to Mr. Waigel's pro- 
posal for stiff, automatic 
penalties on countries feat nm 
high budget deficits. 



stead, the Alliance elevated 
the union to a savior of em- 
ployment at a time of record 
. German joblessness. 

That changed in the past 
month, economists say, as the 
process spun out of the uni- 
on's control. It now seems 
unlikely that IG Metall will 
win a binding amendment to 
its standing collective bar- 
gaining agreement, one that 
the union had hoped would 
set job-creation targets for in- 
dustry. 

It is 00 surprise that IG 
Metall and Gesamtmetall are 
locked in a bitter public rift. 
The latter, thrilled at the 
pockmarks in fee face of the 
centralized system, declared 
the formal Alliance r«iVg 
"dead.” It then went on to 
propose that struggling com- 
panies should have fee right 
to pull out of fee blanket con- 
tracts. As expected, the union 
threatened to strike to keep 
companies in its fold. 

As talks bogged down, 
German companies . have 
jumped into the vacuum and 
exploited fee initial mo- 
mentum of the Alliance 
movement Si gnifican tly, the 
company-specific deals dis- 
regard die Union -supported 
guidelines for an alliance. 
Most notably, instead of job 
creation targets, the compan- 
ies are adamant feat foeir 
more modest accords merely 
will preserve existing jobs. 

To date, not a single job has 
been created by the Alliance, 
according to Gesamtmetall 
spokesman, Werner • Risk. 
Technically, talks continue 


r» .wi. « 1 '"**“”*’ auujgmpns rretuKsaav aner opening an art exhibition *» 

Bucharest, fee last stop on a European tour. Her works have fetched thousands of dSttarsm the UrfeecHkates! 



ai bargaining districts in 
hopes that one will reach a 
pilot agreement that can be 
adopted nationally. But with 
each new company agree- 
ment, such a national pact be- 
comes more and more mean- 

mgless and more difficult to 

negotiate. ■ ■ 

to® 9f clout comes as 
IG Metall already has seen 
more fean 600,000 membera 
feavejhe union since its post- 
mnmficaioa membership 
P®8k of 3.7 miHi^n 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Bahrain’s Unrest Worries Neighbors and U.S. 


By John Lancaster 

v" W a s hi n gton Post Service 


•j* **.*"’. 


=* 


MANAMA,. Bahrain — Street 

rtrisf fcbnd’ state,' renewing fears « among 
wighb ore -and in the West about the 
aabfliiy. of a key U.S. aQy in the Gulf. 

Against a backdrop' of nightly dis- 
turbances and growing threats to West- 
erners and other foreign residents — 
including bombings of restaurants and 
luxury hotels — government officials 
have threatened to intensify their crack- 
down onShnte Muslim protesters who 
are demanding restoration of Parlia- 
ment which was shut in 1975. 

Following the execution by firing 
squad -Tuesday of a man convicted of 
kTUmg a policeman during a riot last 
year, die U.S. Embassy warned its cit- 
izeosftai “dae chance for widespread 
distmbancesishigh’’and urged thrai to 
stay home* The police closed a main 
highway and sealed off several of die 
most troobk-proDe villages. 

Although Shiites constitute a 
majority m Bahrain, the ruling KL 
family is Sunni, as are most senior : 
eminent, officials and members oi 

armed forces. 

Bahrain's troubles have ranged deep 
anxiety- in other Golf oil monarchies, 
including Saudi Arabia, all of which 
face similar, if less acute, pressures 


from within for political and economic 
liberalization. 

Notw ithstanding government asser- 
tions that Iran is behind the disturbances, 
some analysts have begun to suggestthat 
the gravest threat to pro-Western re- 
gimes in the Gulf stems more from in- 
ternal opposition than from Iran or Iraq. 

Forty percent of the world’s exported 
oil is shipped from the G ulf and Bahrain 


in riot gear play nightly games of cat- 
and-mouse with protesters and vandals, 
hundreds of whom have been arrested in 
recent weeks. 

“Bahrain since December has been 
like a ball of fire,” said a prominent 
Shiite businessman who supports the 
opposition movement- “We hear 
■bombs going off every night, gas cyl- 
inders flying.” 


The U.S. Embassy has warned Americans in Bahrain 
that ‘the chance for widespread disturbances is high 9 
and urged than to stay home. 


is the administrative headquarters for the 
U.S. Navy’s Fifth Fleer, which is en- 
forcing trade sanctions against Iraq and 
monitoring I ranian naval movements. 

Although the regime does not appear 
to be in immediate peril, the unrest has 
damaged Bahrain’s economy and sul- 
lied its image as a prosperous financial 
hub and regional tourist center. 

Fearing violence, few residents ven- 
ture out at ni ght, turning ihis balmy 
seaside capital into a virtual ghost town 
after sunset Security guards ring major 
hotels. Restaurants are all but d e serted. 

Just outside Manama, in the dreary 
belt of Shiite Muslim villages that are 
die source of most of die unrest police 


In some aspects, the politics of 
Bahrain echoes that of other oil mon- 
archies in the region. Ruled by Sunni 
Muslim families in the manner of be- 
nevolent dictatorships, they used the oil 
bonanza of the 1970s and 1980s to rap- 
idly modernize and creare generous wel- 
fare states. But a combination of falling 
oil prices and fast population gr owth has 
led them to rein m these benefits, with 
unpleasant political effects. 

These have been especially severe in 
B ahrain. Not only does it lack the oil 
wealth of its neighbors, but many 
Shiites feel politically and economic- 
ally disenfranchised, with unemploy- 
ment estimated at up to 30 percent in 


Shiite villages. Shiite protests erupted in 
late 1994, and initially evoked sym- 
pathy from Sunni intellectuals, who 
echoed the Shiites' demand for restor- 
ation of Parliament. 

The government responded by ar- 
resting several thousand protesters, 
mostly Shiites, including Sheikh Abdel 
Amir Jamri. a former member of Par- 
liament and the island’s most prominent 
cleric. 

He was released in September with 
the tacit understanding that he would 
counsel restraint on die pan of his Shiite 
followers, according to diplomatic 
sources. But when his efforts failed to 
satisfy the government and oppo- 
sition rallies started drawing crowds of 
up to 50,000 — he was arrested and 
jailed again in January. 

The island has since experienced a 
sharp surge in vandalism and more ser- 
ious episodes, such as the bombing of 
several luxury hotels. 

Diplomats say several recent attacks 
have targeted foreigners, including die 
firebombing of a restaurant earlier this 
month dial killed seven Bangladeshis. 
The day before, men armed with knives 
and gasoline bombs tried to set fire to a 
restaurant filled with Westerners. 

Alarmed at the threat to its economy. 
Bahrain has largely abandoned talk of 
dialogue, and the Defense Ministry has 
threatened to impose martial law. 
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CONFERENCES 


AFRICA CONNECT 

Releasing the full potential ... 

In recent years the liberalization of trade, investment and finance and the technological 
revolution in information and communications have engulfed the world in a surging globalization 
process. Africa has the potential to fully participate in its benefits. An important international business 
conference on Africa called AFRICA CONNECT; jointly sponsored by the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD) and the South Africa Council of the International Cha mb er of 
Commerce (ICO, is to take place in Midrand, Johannesburg, South Africa, on May 24, 1996 with the 
a imof: 

• promoting awareness of the potential and opportunities for creating business li nk ages in Africa 

• providing an environment for effective business networking 

Here is your opportunity to connect with~. 

• African firms which have viable operations in the region 

• Non-regkinal t ransnati onal corporations (INCs) that are currently investing in Africa 

• Other TNCs interested in knowing more about the African market and investment climate 

• African Chambers of Commerce and Industry, African Investment Promotion Agencies and 
other business organizations 

• Key Government officials, including Ministers of Trade and Industry and Ministers of finance 

in a Business Conference that is truly spedaL- 

• The three 0) day business conference of 500 or so participants is deliberately timed to coincide 
with UNCTAD IX, a high level intergovernmental conference (with its estimated 3000 
participants) that will be taking place over a two-week period at the same venue in South Africa 
and whose agenda focuses on issues of globalization, liberalization and enterprise development. 
Many Heads of Government and Ministers of Trade, Industry, Commerce and finance will 
attend the global intergover nm ental gathering, and an opportunity will therefore be provided 
for regional businessmen and top executives of transnational corporations to interact with the 
key policy formulators and decision makers in both Africa and the rest of the world. 

• The Conference format has been designed to create an interactive business environment that 
can facilitate networking and result in the initiation of real commercial deals in the world’s last 
great business frontier. 


For farther information, please contact: 

Mr. Maurice Odle. Head 

Advisory Services on Investment and Technology 
UNCTAD 

Palais des Nations, 121 1 Geneve 10, Switzerland 
Tefc C 41-22 ) 907 5069 - Fax: (41-22) 907 0197 


Mrs. Bess Robertson. Secretary - 

International Chamber of Commerce - South Africa 

PO Box 91267. Auckland Paris: 

2006 Johannesburg, South Africa 

Tel: (27-1 1) 482 2524 - Fax: (27-1 1) 726 1544 
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Globalisation Brings a Need for Global Ethics 


Renewing the $100 Bill 


The U.S. Treasury has introduced a 
new $100 bill without withdrawing the 
old. This is a delicate long-term 
strategy aimed at stamping out coun- 
terfeiters without upsetting millions of 
foreigners who feel safer with dollars 
than with their own money. When 
counterfeiters began producing excel- 
lent copies several years ago, Wash- 
ington realized that in time mere could 
be enough bogus bills 10 undermine 
trust in die dollar. 

The new 100s have a larger portrait 
of Benjamin Franklin, a watermark, 
ink that changes from green to black at 
different angles, and other tricks — 
some publicized, some secret. The old 
bills will remain negotiable. 

Hard facts on counterfeiting are 
scarce. Much of the printing is said to be 
done in Iran, to finance terrorist activ- 
ities. but the Secret Service is not talk- 
ing, While counterfeiters will presum- 
ably keep churning out old 100s, the 
Treasury figures the new bills will even- 
tually dislodge the old as the old bills 


Stability Across the Strait 


It took no time at all for China to 
change its course after Taiwan demo- 
cratically elected Lee Teng-hui pres- 
ident Suddenly he became no longer a 
dangerous “splitter” but a fellow pat- 
ron of reunification, with Beijing 
claiming credit for putting him in that 
role. China's intimidating military ex- 
ercises and missile finngs halted. 
Moves were begun to open up some 
new lines to Taipei. 

The odds are long that China has 
undergone a real conversion to per- 
manent neighborliness. More likely, it 
decided to cut the severe losses in 
international standing produced by its 
militant protest against Taiwan's in- 
dependence maneuvers. Perhaps Bei- 
jing figures it will better block Tai- 
wan's independence, even if it does not 
sooner win reunification, if it practices 
a gentler approach. If China is in fact 
serious about reunification, it will have 
to stan trying to catch up to Taiwan on 
the democratic crack. 

The Taiwanese have in effect won 
two battles — by democratizing and by 
standing up to Chinese pressure. A third 
battle was meanwhile won on die field 
of propaganda: The hundreds of foreign 
journalists who gathered for a military 
showdown ended up reporting Tai- 
wan's civilian triumphs. But Taiwan 
appears ready not to gloat at a moment 


of mainland Chinese embarrassment. It 
promptly announced a plan to permit 
direct travel, trade and communications 
with the mainland, steps it had reserved 
for the fight political moment. There are 
signs it may use its new repute to widen 
its international associations by means 
short of declaring independence. 

As China backed off. Washington 
withdrew the two aircraft carrier 
groups it had sent into international 
waters off Taiwan. This was gunboat 
diplomacy comin g out as well as going 
in. The Clinton administration, after 
some initial confusion, played its cards 
well. The Chinese were disabused of 
any notion of American indifference to 
the security of Taiwan, and emphasis 
was put on the central requirement that 
Beijing and Taipei regulate their own 
relations and that they do so by joint 
and peaceful means. 

As long as nationalism and a craving 
for its own sphere of influence drive 
China's policy, there is no call to say 
that tensions in the Taiwan Strait are 
over. One can hope, however, that cer- 
tain rules of the game have been un- 
derlined: Change and a deepening of 
relations, yes, but not by bullying or 
force. This is the key to stability not 
only across the Taiwan Strait but 
across the region as a whole. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Wonders From China 


The New York Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s “Splendors of Imperial 
China” is so wonderfully vibrant that 
one almost forgets the turmoil in 
today’s China. This extraordinary col- 
lection. at the Metropolitan until May 
19. is an invitation to banish politics 
from the mind and put art in its place. 

Chinese emperors collected these 
works over 1 1 centuries. Some of the 
pieces predate them — the elaborate 
wine vessel from the mid-9th century 
B.C., for example, and the curious red- 
dish bronze vat, or hang, from A.D. 9 
that was intended to enforce a new set 
of volumetric standards. In complex- 
ity, both works are years ahead of their 
Western equivalents. Nor was there a 
Western equivalent of the enormous 
workshops that, in centuries to come, 
filled these emperors' warehouses. For 
them, an was more than esthetics. It 
was China’s patrimony. 

The collection remained private for 


1.000 years, unseen by die public until 
1925, when, a year after the eviction of 
tiie last emperor from the Forbidden 
City, the Palace Museum was estab- 
lished in Beijing. In 1931, after the 
Japanese invaded Manchuria, the col- 
lection was packed up and shipped in 

20.000 wooden crates to Shanghai. 


later Nanjing and, eventually, by 1 
and train to Hang-Chuane. Chi 


and train to Hang-Chuang. Chiang 
Kai-shek took the best of the collection 
when he fled to Taiwan and stored it in 
tunnels hollowed out of a mountain- 
side. Eventually it migrated to the Na- 
tional Palace Museum in Taipei. 

This tumultuous histoiy flees the 
mind when one is faced with a 12th 
century Ju-ware bowl so subtle that it 
seems breathed into shape, a 13th cen- 
tury portrait of Kublai Khan dressed 
very much as the Mongol ruler he was, 
and' a 12th century kitten that is not 
only itself but all kittens. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


Chinese Conclusions 


Systems which encourage people to 
become wealthy will ultimately find 
themselves drawing a more sophist- 
icated and experienced public into the 
act of governing, if only to preserve 
iheir economic gains. Take Taiwan's 
population of 21 million, add Hong 
Kong's 6 million, and it is sobering to 
reflect that their combined gross do- 
mestic product is fully three-quarters 
that of China's, some 1.2 billion 
strong. If you were Chinese, what con- 
clusions would you draw? 

China itself seems ro have drawn the 
conclusion that these successful raini- 
Chinas must be cut down tc size. A: the 
very same time that Chinese guns were 
trying to intimidate Taiwanese voters 
into rejecting Lee Teng-hui, China's 
anointed political advisers in Hong 
Kong were at work trying to dissolve 


the colony ’s existing Legislative Coun- 
cil and come up with a way to replace it 
with one that excludes the party most 
favored by Hong Kong voters. 

The comparison is instructive, be- 
cause, when given a chance to cast 
their ballots, the free Chinese peoples, 
of both places showed that they least 
trust candidates regarded as “pro- 
China” — at least so long as “pro- 
China" means slavish adherence to the 
Beijing party line. 

In historical terms, it is not yet clear 
whether the election of President Lee 
Teng-hui will ultimately be seen as the 
first real step toward independence. 
What is clear, however, is that if this 
separation does indeed come it will not 
be because Taiwan saw the future and 
moved ahead. It will be because China 
insisted on staying behind. 

— Far Eastern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong). 
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V IENNA — Like it or not, glob- 
alization is here — in some ways. 


find their way home through banks to 
the Federal Reserve System, which will 
destroy them. That is what happened 
after a polymer security strip was added 
to the paper for $100 bills in 1991. 

There are some 2.4 billion 100s in 
circulation now — roughly 5240 bil- 
lion worth, or two-thirds of the value of 
all U.S. currency outstanding. There 
are more 100s abroad, circulating or 
stashed away, than in the United 
States, particularly in countries of the 
former Soviet Union and Latin Amer- 
ica. Holdings in Russia are so great that 
the Treasury has run radio, television 
and newspaper announcements there, 
and set up a telephone help-tine mat 
has been getting more than 100 calls a 
day. One Russian bank chartered a 
plane to jet the new bills to Moscow as 
soon as they were available. 

No other currency is trusted as 
widely as America's dollar. Its new 
look and the careful transition were 
designed to keep it so. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


V alization is here — in some ways. 
It isn't a global village, nothing cozy 
and not that much communal about it. 
But tilings, people and money, espe- 
cially money, do move around as never 
before, and more and more barriers are 
breached. The porousness of societies 
isn’t even, but it won’t be stopped. 

Still, people are trying to cling to the 
familiar and the reassuring, to take 
more control of their lives from distant 
centers of power, to strengthen the role 
of local and regional authority, which 
they feel they have a better chance of 
influencing. 

It makes for inevitable strains, com- 


By Flora Lewis 


pounded by profound transformations 
driven by technology. The transform- 


driven by technology. The transform- 
ations wul be as least as far-reaching as 
that of the industrial revolution in every 
sphere — social, political, cultural, 
moral, as well as economic. 

These interpenetrating pressures, 
sparking rival ambitions, provoke re- 
actions that bave led to the prediction of 
a great “clash of civilizations," a world 
full of people who can’t and don *t really 
want to get on with each other. But they 
are also leading to new efforts to em- 
phasize the feelings and impulses that 
human beings share, to find common 
standards on which they can agree. 

A small group met in Vienna last 


weekend to consider how it might be 
possible to work out a global ethic, 
basic standards for human relations that 

all can accept as desirable even if, in the 

eternal human way, they don't always 
practice what they preach. 

The meeting was convoked by Ger- 
man ex-Chancellor Helmut Schmidt on 
behalf of the Inter-Action Council, a 
club of former beads of government with 
plenty of experience on the problems of 
running societies and an urge to use their 
freedom from political responsibilities 
to transcend the constraints. 

On the thesis that religion is a basic 
source of moral and ethical concepts, 
there were representatives of all tbs 
major religions. Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Confucianism as well as Christianity, 
Judaism, Islam. 

Not surprisingly, the people who 
turned up shared a wish for tolerance 
and a rejection of violence. Fanatics 
don't hold much with this kind of en- 
deavor, and none were present. But 
most people are not fanatics, and these 
have come to feel the need to make 
themselves heard above the angry din. 

They picked at each other's words 
now and then, as committees are bound 
to do. But they had no trouble con- 


cluding that the essence of the diverse 
religious teachings they espouse is 
much the same. If it could be jointly 
articulated, it would show the quarreling 
world how much more human beings do 
have in common than the differences 
that set them against each other. 

The idea of inevitable cultural hos- 


message of convergence, to recom- 
mend. educational materials for wide 


UIuIAp ■ . 

distribution, possibly to enshrine a con- 
stant dedication to human amity and the 


differences of emphasis, with Asian 
societies stressing the needs of com- 
munity, and the respect for authority 
that goes with it, against the emphasis 
on the individual in the modem West 
But both emphases were recognized as 
present and necessary for everybody, 
not really contradictory. 

Democracy may have arisen in the 
West as the way of striving for the 


sanctity of life in a World Academy. 

These are grandiose ideas. They are 
not all that new, they inspired the um- 
versalism of the French revolutionary 
declaration on the Right® °f Man and the 
American Declaration of Indeperafcnce. 

_ . - i *_ 4.. T MadnrK 


concepts that infuse religion and moral 
philosophy everywhere. 

A can was made for “affirmative 
tolerance,” which means not just ac- 
cepting that others have different tra- 
ditions, different beliefs, different 
habits of behavior, but being prepared 
to offer equal respect. 

The plan is to prepare a declaration 
of global ethics, perhaps to convene a 
meeting of highest religious authorities 
for all the world to see and hear the 


Declaration of Human Rights, speaking 
for all traditions for the first time ana 
passed without a dissenting vote. 

But there is a new recognition uwt 
the world is changing dramatically and 
that ideas and attitudes are hawng 
trouble keeping up with new physical 
and material circumstances. 

Another declaration, a summit of re* 
ligjous leaders, a call for global ethics 
to provide a yardstick for the decisions 
th at people great and small must make 
yarft day, will not chase away all the 
p am and bewilderment of being driven 
into a new era by our very success at 
invention. 

It is a start, though, on seeking the 
wisdom to deal with the explosion of 
knowledge, capacity and sheer human 
presence in the world. We have learned 
how to do a lot of things. We must try to 
relearn why. 

© Flora Lewis. 


If Bosnia Can’t Be Unified, Start Working Toward Partition 


W ASHINGTON — Serbs 
in Sarajevo bum their 


VV in Sarajevo bum their 
apartments rather than see them 
occupied by returning Muslim 
refugees. The Muslim govern- 
ment refuses to break military 
links with Iran. The Croatian 
government promotes the use of 
Croatian emblems, flags and 
even telephone dialing codes to 
absorb as much as possible of 
the half of Bosnia it is supposed 
to share with the Muslims. Har- 
is Silajdzic, a Muslim former 
prime minis ter of Bosnia who 
really believed in a multiethnic 
society, resigns in disgust. 

Those are just a few recent 
headlines from Bosnia, where, 
with each passing day, it be- 
comes clearer that all the fac- 
tions signed the Dayton peace 
accord in bad faith, and that 
Bosnia is heading for partition, 
not a reunified state. 

Without a sudden upsurge of 
goodwill from the Bosnian fac- 
tions, and without a real con- 
tribution of money from the 
Western allies, there will be no 
reversing Bosnia’s division. 


By Thomas L. Friedman 


But the factions don’t seem 
to have the will to coexist and 
none of the allies want to spend 
their taxpayers' money on a 
country where people would 
rather bom their apartments 
than see refugees from another 
community occupy them. 

The only thing die NATO al- 
lies will pay for is to separate the 
factions and prevent more mass 
murder. They will pay to keep 
Bosnia off CNN, but dial’s all. 

The best indication that Bos- 
nia is not going to be knit back 
together is that some of the key 
diplomats who were supposed to 
do the knitting are leaving. 

The U.S. Bosnia mediator 
Richard Holbrooke quit and 
went to Wall Street; the State 
Department officer assigned to 
lead U.S. reconstruction efforts, 
Robert Gallucci, just resigned 


for a university deans hip; Carl 
BildL the Swedish official in 


Bildt, the Swedish official in 
charge of all civilian reconstruc- 
tion in Bosnia, hasn't bothered 
to rent an apartment in Sarajevo. 


He stays in a hotel and says, “I 
see this as a one-year thing.” 

Let's face it, there axe only 
two important questions left 
Can the loose partition taking 
shape in Bosnia be stable 
witnoat NATO separating the 
factions? And if not, are the 
United States or its NATO allies 
prepared to keep some troops in 
Bosnia after their December 
withdrawal deadline? 

That is a discussion that 
Washington and its NATO al- 
lies better stan having soon. 
Otherwise the peace operation, 
which was supposed to bring 
NATO together, is going to rip 
NATO apart — because there is 
going tobe a huge rift over who 
stays and who leaves. 

Whether a loose ly partitioned 
Bosnia can be stable without 
NATO separating the factions 
depends largely on whether the 
two Balkan powers, Serbia and 
Croatia, are content, or will 
want to grab more land from 
each other or from the Muslims 


after NATO leaves. For now, 
the Serbs and the Croats seem 
content with their looming 
double anschluss. 

They are slowly incorporating 
their areas of Bosnia into either 
Serbia or Croatia proper. The 
only serious flashpoint between 
them remains Eastern Slavonia, 
an oUrrich stiver of land that 
Serbia seized from Croatia in 
1991 but promises to return. 

Only me Muslims have no 
reason to be happy with par- 
tition. Those Muslims who favor 
a multiethnic Bosnia will have 
their hopes dashed, and those 
who favor a purely Muslim 
mini-state around Sarajevo will 
want to recover more territory 
from tiie Croats and Serbs. But it 
is unclear if the Mnslims will 
have the power to do anything 
about their grievances. 

If it appears that die parties 
will return to war fee minute 
NATO leaves, NATO will 
probably have to remain. The 
Europeans are already signaling 
that they might be wilting to 
stay past December, provided 


the United States doesn’t arm 
the Muslims with anything 
more than light weapons. 

The Europeans don’t want fee 
Muslims tobe strong enough to 
upset any partition. Washington 
may have to choose between 
arming fee Muslims or having 
the Europeans stay in Bosnia 
after U.S. troops pull out. 

A partition of Bosnia is not 
tiie worst thing. It is better than 
a murderous war. If partition 
can be made stable, there can 
still be a lot of integration, com- 
merce and movement across 
lines. But to make it stable, you 
bave to call it by its real name 
and work within its limits. 

America consistently got in 
trouble in Bosnia in fee past by 
not being wilting to pay for the 
peace it wanted — a unified Bos- 
nia — and not wanting fee peace 
that it could have — a parti- 
tioned Bosnia. How about doing 
something different this tune? 
Let’s take the peace that we are 
willing to pay for — partition — 
and try to make fee best of it 

The New York Times. 


Americans Ought to Be Debating Military Ends and Means 


W ASHINGTON — The 
most important fact in the 


VV most important fact in the 
current debate in America on 
defense spending is that there is 
no current debate in America on 
defense spending. This peren- 
nial campaign issue for con- 
servative Republicans and lib- 
eral Democrats threatens to go 
AWOL in Election '96. 

True, Bob Dole’s campaign 
operatives will blow the bugles 
and take roll call when the post- 
convention moment comes to 
blast the dangerously low state 
of military “readiness" feat a 
certain draft -dodging president 
from Arkansas has fostered. 
But the just ending primary sea- 
son suggests that this appeal is 
likely to be met with shiiigs and 
fee crushing post-Cold War 
question that even the Pentagon 
has great difficulty answering: 
“Ready for what?” 

President Bill Clinton has 
worked hard not to rock the boat 


By Jim Hoagland 


on defense spending, a Repub- 
lican campaign staple. And he 
has done so without igniting fee 
fury of liberal Democrats usu- 
ally ready to immolate them- 
selves if that would squeeze 
money out of the Pentagon for 
domestic spending. 

Of fee $297 billion feat the 
president proposes to cut over 
seven years to balance the fed- 
eral budget by 2002, a grand, 
total of $16 billion in cuts 
comes from the Pentagon. That 
is not much of a target even for 
a .defense demagogue as talen- 
ted as Strom Thurmond. 

But Mr. Clinton's success in 
muffling discussion of defense 
priorities carries a price for the 
country as well as for profes- 
sional politicians. This cam- 
paign should be a clear point of 
departure for a national debate 
about what American voters 


want, and will get, for fee con- 
tinuing huge outlays on defense 
years after fee Cold War ended. 

The Clinton administration 
followed faithfully the foot- 
steps of George Bush and Colin 
Powell in fixing fee need of 
American military manpower at 
1.5 million people on active 
duty and defense spending in 
fee range of $250 biUioo a year. 
Secretary of Defense William J. 
Perry has just asked Congress 
for $242.6 billion in spending 
authority for fiscal year 1997. 

That, Mr. Perry told Con- 
gress, is the level of personnel 
and money needed to fight two 
major regional conflicts — 
MRCs, in Pentagonese — 
nearly simultaneously and win. 
America recklessly mortgages 
its future if it does not have a 
force big enough ro take on and 
finish off Iraq and North Korea 


Settle for a Deal on Land Mines 


G eneva — when the 
chairman of fee Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General John 
Shalikashvili, said recently feat 
the American military would 
consider dropping use of anti- 
personnel! and mines, potential 
mine victims had a reason to 
cheer, but not loudly. 

No firm U.S. decision to 
renounce fee use of mines has 
yet been made. Nor would a 
firm U.S. “no" be enough to 
end mine proliferation glob- 
ally. To get a global ban, fee 
world has to advance on two 
fronts: in national legislatures 
and in international law. 

Talks are in process to write 
new prohibitions and restric- 
tions into fee 1980 Second 
Protocol of fee Convention on 
Certain Conventional Weap- 
ons. Constructive changes a re 
believed to have been agreed 
upon by just about all of fee 
50-plus states involved. The 
final text will be decided by 
consensus. The key is a draft 
clause saying feat all anti-per- 
sonnel mines must be detect- 
able. China wants to exempt 
self-destructing mines. 

It is a strange request by 
China because no mine known 
to exist can escape a metal 
detector. And it is a strange 
sticking point for the pro-ban 
camp, because making all 
mines a bit easier to find won’t 
end fee mine plague. 


By Jo- Anne Velin 


But let the universal detect- 
ability clause fall, say diplo- 
mats, and a whole package of 
other restrictions and prohib- 
itions will collapse as well. 
“There’s a big danger fee 
whole agreement will unravel 
completely,” a senior diplo- 
mat says. “Many countries on 
all sides believe they've matte 
important concessions for all 
of us to get this far. They'll ask, 
'Why China, and not us?’ ” 

Regardless of how many 
smaller countries agree not to 
use. produce, or transfer anti- 
personnel mines, the heavy- 
weights — China, fee United 
States, Germany, Russia — 
continue to develop new mine 
technologies. 

Getting a global ban at 
these talks at this time has 
always been a nonstarter. 

If fee talks do foil to move 
humanitarian law forward this 
time, is that a humanitarian 
disaster? No, say humanitari- 
an activists who argue that 
only a comprehensive univer- 
sal ban will do any good. 

A merely slightly tough- 
ened protocol could neutralize 
an accelerating country-by- 
countzy banning campaign. It 
would legalize the prolifera- 
tion of new, so-called safer 
mines. The net result would be 


feat farmers' fields and civil- 
ian waterways would continue 
to be infested at today's rales 
or faster, wiping out any hu- 
manitarian gains made by pro- 
ducing land mines that blow 
themselves up or are a little 
easier to dig up and detonate. 

Despite their rhetoric, 
though, advocates of a ban 
know that humanity has 
something to lose if the final 
round of these talks collapses, 
or ends in vague consensus. 
Behind fee scenes, they are 
lobbying to extend the scope 
of the Convention on Certain 
Conventional Weapons to ap- 
ply to internal conflicts, and to 
start a credible verification 
and compliance regime for fee 
mine protocol itself. 

Countries feat respond to 
public opinion and want to rid 
the world of land mine horrors 
must decide in the next weeks 
just how much they will con- 
cede to keep consensus alive. 

What would it take to kick 
this h umani tarian issue Up- 
5 tails and give it the same at- 
tention as, say, China's current 
bid to become a member of the 
World Trade Organization? 
No one seems to know. 


in a matter of three or four 
months, the Pentagon has said 
since fee Soviet Union disap- 
peared in 1991. 

It does not say feat U.S. mil- 
itary spending and staffing now 
exceed that of Russia and die 
major powers of Weston Eu- 
rope combined. America’s mil- 
itary establishment today is a 
global behemoth constructed not 
to take on and deal with specific 
threats but to handle fee most 
dire eventualities that the gen- 
erals and admirals can imagine. 

That has in fact been a 
prudent approach in the imme- 
diate post-Cold War world. If 
you could hogtie the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and inject fee 
four commanders of the na- 
tion’s military services with 
truth serum, at least two of them 
would tell you that the real rea- 
son for keeping 1.5 million 
American men and women in 
uniform is to guard against a 
reconstitution of a global threat 
from Moscow. 

Colin Powell’s legacy of the 
two MRCs strategy has been a 
useful, if expensive, buyer of 
time. But time marches on, and 
the Russian nonnuclear threat 
has grown consistently weaker 
and less focused abroad wife 
every passing day. The Russian 
debacle in Chechnya and fee 
Gulf war show dial America 
today possesses an overwhelm- 
ing conventional military superi- 
ority feat wifl nrt be undone for a 
decade or longer. The fig leaf 


stretched across 1.5 million U.S. 
uniformed bodies wears thin. 

The Pentagon’s leaders are 
not oblivious to this. They have 
begun their own internal debate 
about die nature of future wars, 
and of defense budgets, if Russia 
continues to chase its own tail 
You can get a sense of that de- 
bate, which centers on a strategy 
of “information domination of 
the battlefield,” by reading 
“The Information Edge,” a 
package of seminal articles pub- 
lished in fee current issue of 
Foreign Affairs magazine. 

Authors Joseph Nye and Wil- 
liam Owens, recently retired 
senior officials at Defense, and 
Johns Hopkins Professor Eliot 
Cohen suggest that massive 
spending for battlefield com- 
puters, space-based sensors and 
other information technology 
will enable America to extend 
its conventional superiority in- 
definitely, producing new De- 
sert Storm triumphs with almost 
no U.S. casualties and vast de- 
struction to the other side. The 
idea has strong backers on the 
Joint Chiefs. 

The American public may be 
willing to fork ova: the natio nal 
treasure that an information 
sfrategy will require. Or this may 
be more than it is willing to bite 
off right now. The country needs 
to have that discussion, and Bill 
Clinton and Bob Dole need to 
provide the strategic context for 

It ID their camnaionc 



The Washington Post. 
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1896: Matabele Revolt 


CAPETOWN — A serious 
rising of fee natives has oc- 
curred in Matabeleland. After 
Dr. Jameson’s raid into the 
Transvaal and the surrender of 
his forces, all arms and ammuni- 
tions were locked up at Mafek- 
ing by order of fee Imperial 
Government and fee trows in 
Rhodesia are now unarmed 1 The 
Matabele became aware of this 
stare of things and there was a 
rising in the Buluwayo district 
The white settlers were attacked 
and their property looted. 


“d , christened for his 

mend. Admiral Rainier. The Iri- 

Jt¥ aco *' however, 
has been preferred by many 
Awicans, although fee origin- 
al settlers only designated ifee 
maintain as “Old He.” To fee 
name Tacoma, Seatfle is bitterly 
opposed. It would mean giving 
foo modi implied glory to fee 
^ city,” ho- 


1921: Name flailing 


The writer, a journalist spe- 
cializing in the land mine ne- 
gotiations. contributed this 
comment to the International 
Herald Tribune. 


— [The Herald says in 
an Editorial:] The burning jeal- 
ousy between Seattle and Ta- 
coma has curiously manifested 
nselfin fee controversy over the 
renaming of Mount Rainier 
which is the snowcapped land- 
mark of both cities, ti was first 
seen by Captain Vancouver in 


1946: Tower Returned 

£55? “’The liberation of Paris 
2*^ Eiffel Tower to 


forces for Am « rican 

JJJ™; for whom jt was more 

tfaan - Jost a radio station Last 
gamzeda ‘doughnut dugom.” 
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China Tramples Rights, 
And Must Be Censured 






•*h '■> 
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W ashington — Just as 
the United Nations Human 

Rights CbnirmSision is about to 
vote oo- censuring China for its 
^p pglTmg human rights record, 
sevoral '&iropeaii governments 
may succeed in sabotaging the 
effort "by accepting token meas- 
ures from Beijing instead. If this 
happens, China's leaders wiH 
again -escape international ac- 
conntabilhy and once more eco- 
nomic interests will be allowed to 
prevail over principle. 

The- Euiop^ union and the 
United States agreed in February 
to SpOQSOjr a resolution on China 
at djeri^tscommission’s annual 
session in Geneva, which con- 
vened Monday. But at a meeting 
this week of EU ministers in 
Brussels. tfrance, Germany and 
Italy took the lead in trying to 
broker a deal to drop the res- 
olution, under pressure from 
Beijing. Prance, which is seeking 
to sell Airbus jumbo jets to China, 
is also eager to defuse tension 
before the visit of the Chinese 
prime minister, Li Peng, to Paris 
in April- _ 

China is "offering some attract- 
ive inducements to persuade the 
EU to back offm Geneva. Beijing 
would agree to sign two inter- 
national human rights treaties — 
die International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights and the 
International Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights 
— and would continue 1 efforts to 
reform its detention laws, which 


itly arbitrary. In ac 
e UN rights agenck 


dition, three UN rights agencies 
would be invited to Visit 

But, ffyen Beijing's record of 
breaking its promises cm tinman 
rights, it would be a mistake for 
the EU to agree to the deal. 

When China was at risk of los- 
ing its most- fa vored- nation trad- 
ing status with the United States, 
it promised to give ‘ ‘ positive con- 
sideration” to a request by the 
Red Cross for regular, confid- 
ential access to Chinese prisons. 
Then, after President Bill Clin- 
ton's disastrous decision to “de- 
link” trade status and human 
rights in May 1994. negotiations 
with the Red Cross went into 
limbo. : • 

Visits to China by UN human 
rights experts am be helpful, but 
only if such visits are part of a 
serious effort to undertake re- 
forms. For example, Berjing is 


and Joanna Weschler 

holding out the prospect of a visit 
w the special rapporteur on re- 
ugious intolerance, but the rap- 
porteur already went to Beijing 
and Tibet in 1 994, and none of his 
recom men da ti ons have been fol- 
kwed. The EU has also been 
offered a visit by the Working 
Group on Arbitrary Detention. 
But the group had already been 
mvited to China before any ne- 
gotiations on Geneva, so this is 
hardly a breakthrough. 

.Such is the paltry offer by one 
of tire world’s most repressive 
governments six years after the 
brutal crackdown in Tiananmen 
Square. While pursuing econom- 
ic reform, Beijing h as severely 
restricted free association, speech 
and assembly. It has tightened 
controls on political dissent and 
crushed efforts by workers, in- 
tellectuals, students and others to 
peacefully exercise their rights. 
Responding to reports of high 
death rates in state-run orphan- 
ages, the government has moun- 
ted a witch-hunt against those 
who exposed the abuses. 

In Tibet, the Chinese govern- 
ment blatantly intervened in re- 
ligious affairs by ignoring die 
Dalai Lama's choice of a new 
Panchen Lama and installing its 
own candidate. Human Rights 
Watch/Asia has documented a 
sharp increase in political arrests 
in Tibet since 1994; there are 
more political prisoners in Tibet 
jails now than anytime in the past 
six years. 

- The United Nations Commis- 
sion on Hitman Rights has f co- 
years tried and failed to pass a 
resolution on China . And in a 
“while paper,” Beijing argues 
that over tire last four years, “the 
cause ofhuman rights in China has 
seen new progress." 

But other governments should 
not settle for anything less than a 
genuine commitment to the rule 
of law. The vote in Geneva can 
send a clear signal that in the eyes 
of the world. Chinese economic 
growth must be accompanied by 
(he protection of basic rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 

Mr. Jendrzejczyk is Washing- 
ton director of Human Rights 
WatchfAsia and Ms. Weschler is 
the United Nations representative 
of Human Rights Watch. They 
contributed this comment to the 
International Herald Tribune. 
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~~tWnr\ Want to Build a Bomb? 
A Catalogue Tells How 

By Dan Lynch 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Ordinary Germans 

Regarding “ It Took 100.000 
Willing Germans to Carry Out the 
Holocaust" (Opinion, March 19) 
by Daniel Jonah Coldhagen: 

Mr. Goldhagen’s assertion that 
“any able-bodied German would 
consent to kill Jews” is patently 
untrue and indecent. That tens or 
even hundreds of thousands of 
Germans did so willingly is 
chilling enough. 

Nevertheless, cm the basis of 
the spurious premise that there isa 
need to correct a common mis- 
interpretation about the Holo- 
caust, Mr. Goldhagen proceeds to 
paint a detailed picture of “or- 
dinary” Germans relishing their 
terrible brutalization and torture 
of Jews, as he packs as much of 
the honor of the Holocaust as be 
can into his article. Mr. Gold- 
hagen has done his best to give us 
a clear, unambiguous message: 
Germans are a truly despicable 
people, genocidal killers, who 
won’t even admit that they killed 
willingly, probably with gusto. 

My problem with Mr. Gold- 
hagen’s article is also clear and 
unambiguous — it is a hate piece, 
a libel, an exhortation to despise 
Germans. Certainly, die unspeak- 
able crimes of ibe Holocaust 
shouldn’t be and won’t be for- 
gotten. But Mr. Goldhagen's ad 
hominem attack on Germans is 
hate speech and should be con- 
demned just as vigorously as if It 


had been directed at any other 
people. 

RAYMOND HANSEN. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 

Mr. Goldhagen deserves credit 
for writing the unspeakable — 
namely that hundreds of thou- 
sands of “ordinary” Germans 
were involved in the Holocaust In 
our politically correct times, we 
tend to forget that today's demo- 
cratic Germany has a unbe- 
waltigte Vergangenheit — a his- 
tory with which it has not come to 
terms — that will take generations 
to overcome. And whether it is 
fair or not. it is the memory of that 
genocidal potential that makes 
people nervous when they see 
Germany as die leading economic 
and political force within the 
European Union. 

And yet, we must look towards 
the future and hope that the new 
Germany is. once and for all, 
firmly anchored in the brother- 
hood of nations that believes in 
peace, democracy, tolerance and 
human rights. To convince us that 
this is the case is a task not of 
German politicians but of the or- 
dinary Germans themselves. 

KARL H. PAGAC. 

VUIeneuve-Loubet, France. 

It s a TV World 

Regarding " Europe's TV Ho- 
rizon: Politics, Money and Cul- 
ture Collide' ' (March 20): 


This article, which suggests 
that a whole lor more TV is going 
do make Europeans a whole lot 
chummier, belongs in an advert- 
isement. 1 think we can assume 
that if the likes of Rupert Mur- 
doch and Silvio Berlusconi are 
investing in expanding satellite 
and pay-per-view TV. the pur- 
pose is to make a profit — I fail to 
see how the TV they will provide 
will “unify” Europeans. Is die 
idea that soon millions more 
across the continent will be able to 
jeer the opposing country's team 
from the comfort of their living 
rooms, while down on the field 
after the big match, maybe the 
folks will get together and chat 
about their favorite Eurositcom 
character, using English-lan- 
guage skills acquired from watch- 
ing Beavis and Butthead? 

A single media market will 
have otter effects: pop-culture 
trends and spending patterns will 
become ever more predictable 
and manageable, warming the 
hearts of international mass mar- 
keters. The snack food business 
too, will get a push, and in the 
future, a new generation of chan- 
nel-surfing Europeans will no 
longer wonder why so many 
Americans are obese. 

But hey, there could be one 
advantage: maybe the French will 
finally leant to speak English. 

MARTIN AMADA. 

Phuket, Thailand. 


A LBANY, New York — Vm 
pretty sure I know how 1 got 
on the mailing list. 

I had some brush to clear last 
summer, so I sent away to a cata- 
logue company for a machete. 
The company must have sold my 
name and address. And now I'm 

MEANWHILE 

getting catalogues you wouldn't 
believe. 

The most recent to arrive is 
from an outfit in Arizona that 
peddles books through the mail. 
You open the thing up. and the 
first thing you see is an ad for 
* ‘The Anarchist Cookbook' ’ — a 
text on making weapons, bombs 
and drugs at home. And for just 
$25.95, too. 

Then there’s a book for $12 on 
building claymore mines. You 
never blow what that’ll come in 
handy. There’s a $4.95 book on 
making a mortar out of an empty 
beer can and black powder, a 
manual for $14 on creating C - 4 
explosive in your own basement 
and a little text for $ 10 on build- 
ing a homemade machine gun for 
less than 520 in materials. 

Oh. ii gets better There’s a$14 
book on building booby traps and 
$12 tomes on improvised land 
mines and something called 
“Poor Man’s TNT." You can 
buy "Improved Radio Detona- 
tion Techniques" for $12 and an- 
other book on building 
flamethrowers — which, the aid 
points out, are "legal, cheap to 
build, maintain and operate and 
use fuel that is plentiful.” 

You can buy something tided 
“A Guide to Home and Recre- 
ational Use of High Explosives." 
The “Vigilante Handbook” can 
be yours for just SI 1 .95. For only 
S3.95, you can buy a book on 
turning an ordinary cigarette light- 
er into an assassination device. 

Then there are the books on 
poisons — even one on how to 
build a nuclear bomb. Of course, 
you’ll have to steal some plutoni- 
um first I couldn't find an ad for 
a book on that 

All of which raises some in- 
teresting questions. What is going 
on out there? Who are the nuts 
peddling these books? Who are 
the nuts buying diem? And. most 
crucial, do any of them live 
near me? 

I wouldn’t at all mind knowing 


who in my neighborhood is buy- 
ing books on sniper technique 
($5.99), ‘'Selective Assassina- 
tion" ($1 1.95) or converting leg- 
al rifles into automatic weapons. 
I’d like to know just who among 
my neighbors is somebody with 
whom I want to avoid disagree- 
ment at all costs. 

I know better than most people 
that it’s Loon City out there. 
When you write a newspaper 
column, you tear from countless 
loons every week, babbling para- 
noia and general insanity into your 
answering machine. And you’ll 
look long and bard before you’ll 
find anybody more dedicated than 
I am to the First Amendment and 
to free expression of ideas, even 
repugnant ones. 

But the customer base for this 
outfit has to be compiled from 
lists of released mental patients, 
parolees and guys who send hare 
mail three days a week to Gloria 
Steinem. How else do you ex- 
plain a primer with an unprintable 
title for men in the throes of mar- 
ital difficulties? Or “Clear 


The mailing labels 
for these books have 
to be drawn from 
lists of released 
mental patients , 
parolees and guys 
who send hate mail 
to feminists . 

Your Record and Own a Gun,” 
an upbeat little $14.95 guide for 
criminals to buy weapons leg- 
ally? 

In and among&t all the book 
ads, are ads for posters of John 
Wayne and Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger, waving automatic 
weapons and glaring threaten- 
ingly out at you from the pages of 
this catalogue. 

I’ve looked at all this stuff, 
page by page, and I’ve come to a 
decision: The next time 1 need 
brush cleared, I think I’ll just hire 
somebody. 

77»e writer is a columnist for 
the Times Union of Albany. This 
comment was distributed’ by the 
New York Times Sen’ice. 


BOOKS 


LAYTON Lonetrce, the 
ever con- 


DANQNG WITH 
THE DEVIL" 

Sex, Espionage and the 
UJ5. Maxines: The 
Clayton Lonetree Story * 

By Rodney Barker. 335 pages. 
$24. Simon and Schuster. 
Reviewed by 
David L. Wilson 

only Marine 
victed of espionage, was re- 
leased from prison on Feb-27, 
and chances axe you haven’t 
heard about it till now. Lone- 
tree walked point during the 
“Sex-for-Secrets Maine Spy 
Scandal.” Every lurid alleg- 
ation issued by investigators 
throughout his arrest, trial and 
subsequent conviction for 
spying while he was a Marine 
guard at die U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow was big Dews 
throughout much of 1987. 
But when he walked out of 
Fort Leavenworth after 
serving nearly nine years of 


WHAT THEY RE READING 


• Maribel Verdti, die 
Spanish movie actress, is 
reading " Nubosidad Vari- 
able ” (Variable Cloudiness) 
by Carmen Martin Gate. 

‘-‘A friend recommended it 
It’s fantastic, a very beautiful 
and sensitive story about two 
women who meet and tell 
each other about their lives.” 

(Al Goodman, IHT) 



what was originally a 30-year 
sentence, he was largely ig- 
nored by the media. 

The yawns are largely due 
to die fact that he did not, as 
initially advertised, escort So- 
viet agents on rmdnight jaunts 
through foe U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow, plant bugs in secure 
areas, or lead a ring of spies 
made up of fellow Marines. 
While Lonetree clearly com- 
mitted serious breaches of se- 
curity, the actual damage be 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscott 

iy yTICHAEL Rosenberg had 
iYlto face a difficult prob- 
lem in playing the diagramed 
deal in three no-trump. 

His right-hand opponent 
had do u bled a fourth-suit bid 
of two diamonds and West led 
the diamond jack. It was per- 
mitted id win. Rosenberg, was 
looking for a way to make 
nine tricks if the clubs were 
not lying favorably. 

Another diamond lead 
would have established East's 
suit, but Rosenberg would 
have known that he could af- 
ford to lead spates: East 
would have opened pre-empt- 


NOfcTB 
*107 5 
<?AKQJ5 
0 Q 6 3 
*10 7 

EAST CD) 

* S3 
9143 
4 A 10 9 7-12 
*84 


ively holding a high spade as 
well as the diamond ace. But 
West shifted to a heart. After 
Rosenberg 
foe heart winners and 
reached this ending: 

NORTH 
* 10 7 5 
<0 — 

OQS 
*10 7 


WEST 
+ AK9 
9 — 

0 5 

♦ Q 3 2 


EAST 
+ 83 
0 — 

0 A 10 9 
+ 84 


WEST 
* AK9S 
? 10 8 6 2 
JJ5 
*QS2 


SOUTH 
*Q J42 
? 9 
j K8 

* AK 3.9 6 3 

.North and Sooth were vulnerable 

The b*Me*g:. 

East Soot* West North 

Paw l* Pass I ; 

Pass 1* Pass 2* 

061 . 3* Pass 3 57 

Pass 3 NT Pass Pass 

Pass 

ted the diamond iacfc 


SOUTH 
♦ Q J4 
<3 — 

OK 

+ AKJ - 

Rosenberg, looking at two 
hands, found a way borne that 
the commentators for the 
closed-circuit-television audi- 
ence, looking at four, had not. 
He led a spade to foe queen 
and West was helpless after 
winning with the king- The 
key for South was to play the 
spade jack when thar suit was 
led, or lead it himself if he had 
the opportunity. He would 
then score his ninth trick in 
one of the minor suits. 

In practice,' West led the 
spade nine and the jack won. 
With two winning options, 
Rosenbeig led a diamond, 
won East’s club return, and 
played a spade to endpJay 
West. 


inflicted on the United States 
was negligible compared 
with the efforts of the reneg- 
ade QA counterintelligence 
agent Aldrich Ames. In fact, 
the biggest favor Lonetree 
may have done for the Soviets 
was placing himself in a po- 
sition where he could be 
blamed for the setbacks 
caused by foe mole inside foe 

None*oi^ lus is news, but 
Rodney Barker, relying in 
part on material now avail- 
able in Russia and extensive 
interviews with many of foe 
players in the melodrama, de- 
tails foe chain of events that 
led Lonetree to disgrace. In 
foe process. Barker painstak- 
ingly examines foe compet- 
ing agendas of various U.S. 
agencies, a breakdown in dis- 
cipline within the embassy 
and a massive disinformation 
campaign from intelligence 
agencies on both sides that 
created an environment in 
which Lonetree was for a time 
billed as foe greatest Amer- 
ican traitor since Benedict 
Arnold. 

Barker writes that Lonetree 
was not a target for recruit- 
ment for the KGB when beset 
out to woo Violetta Seina in 
1 985 . but his love for her gave 
foe spy guys leverage over 
him. According to Barker, 
Seina, a Soviet national walk- 
ing as a translator in foe U.S. 
Embassy, had obtained her 
plum position through a life- 
time of ratting on her school 
chums to members of the So- 
viet security apparatus, a 
practice she continued with 
her suitcH*. Once Lonetree had 
violated regulations by frat- 
emmng with a foreign na- 
tional, Soviet agents began 
pestering him for informa- 
tion. Lonetree, who fancied 
himself an intelligence expert 
because of a lifetime of lead- 
ing thrillers, thought he could 
handle them. He attempted to 
placate the KGB operatives 
by providing information that 
he assumed (correctly) the 
Soviets already had, such as 


photographs of CIA agents 
assigned to the embassy and 
copies of floor plans. But 
even this limited cooperation 
allowed the KGB to have 
more confidence in foe in- 
formation and the sources 
who originally provided iL 

The Soviets stepped up the 
pressure on Lonetree after be 
was transferred to the U.S. 
Embassy in Vienna in March 
1986. Barker writes that this 
was done in part either to get 
him to defect or to drive hrm 
to foe brink of suicide. Either 
way, Lonetree, who up until 
this point hadn’t been par- 
ticularly useful to foe Soviets, 
was about to be marketed as 
foe source of the information 
that had suddenly gotten a 
number of U.S. assets in foe 
Soviet Union very dead. U.S. 
intelligence agencies were 
desperately trying to identify 
die leak. It was Aldrich Ames, 
but foe KGB nominated 
Lonetree. Later that year, 
Lonetree, in a fit of remorse, 
turned himself in to the CIA 
station chief in Vienna. 

Baiter writes that foe CIA 

— thrilled to pin the leak on 
someone outside the agency 

— knew about Lone tree’s es- 
pionage activities before he 
turned himself in. but foe au- 
thor gives no source for that 
declaration. In fact. Barker has 
written this mostly as a kind of 
novel, which means that much 
of foe information, including 
re-created conversations, isn't 
attributed; you’re occasion- 
ally not certain whose spin 
you’re reading. One of the 
book's most significant flaws 
is its lack of footnotes, though 
it does contain a five-page list 
of acknowledgments. 

Despite these problems. 
Barker has written a good 
book, fueled largely by a re- 
ligious adherence to imparti- 
ality. In some cases, be makes 
little effort to resolve differ- 
ences in perspective among 
various observers, which some 
renters may find a bit annoy- 
ing. But that's a reflection of 
reality in the world of intel- 
ligence-gathering, where 
nobody can really be sure of 
what was going on. In the 
lobby of the CIA is an in- 
scription from St. John’s Gos- 
pel; “And ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” Clayton Lonetree is 
out of prison, but he's not 

likely to be free any time 
soon. 


David L. Wilson. Mho 
writes about information tech- 
nology for the Chronicle of 
Higher Education, wrote this 
for TJte Washington Post. 
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Anorexia: Mind and Matter 


By Thomas V. DiBacco 

Washington Post Service 


W ASHINGTON — Anorex- 
ia nervosa, a disorder in 
which the patient, usually 
a young feraaJe, refuses lo 
eat in order to lose weight, appears to be 
at once a new and old malady. 

Reference Books such as the Funk & 
Wagnalis Standard Reference Encyc- 
lopedia published in 1970 make no ref- 
erence to iL Yet, after publication in 
1978 of “The Golden Cage: The En- 
igma of Anorexia Nervosa” by Hilde 
Bruch, researchers began to uncover ev- 
idence that linked the disorder to the era 
before its official naming in the late 1 9th 
century. Moreover, the number of cases 
grew significantly after Dr. Bruch's 
book mule the ailment a more popular 
term. The 1983 death of 32- year-old pop 
singer Karen Carpenter, a longtime vic- 
tim, also publicized the disorder. 

One researcher, writing in History- 
Today in August 1993. compared con- 
temporary instances of anorexia ner- 
vosa to cases two and three centuries ago 
of young girls who sought status os vir- 
tuous Catholics by living on little food. 
Some historians confirm the association 
of the Roman Catholic church's rite of 
fasting before partaking of the Holy 
Eucharist at Mass. The less food a young 
female ingested before and after Mass, 
they theorized, the more fervent and 
saintly she was considered to be. 

Other researchers minimize such in- 
terpretations on the grounds that a thin, 
waif- like figure would be a distant 
second to the more socially acceptable 
foil-figured female of the time. 

What is certain is that the eating dis- 
order became the object of more serious 
study in the middle of the 19th century. 


Often the scene was in an asylum, where 
medical authorities regarded the con- 
dition as a form of insanity. The Amer- 
ican physician William Stout Chipley in 
1 859 called die intense dread of food by 
adolescent female patients sitomania, 
from the Greek word for food. 

Fifteen years later, the British doctor 
William Withey Gull gave the mal3dy 
its modem name. It is a misnomer in a 
sense; the Latin and Greek words mean- 
ing nervous or psychological loss of 
appetite do not recognize the fact that 
anorexics are indeed hungry but deny 
that desire. Most doctors skirted Dr. 
Gull’s classification, dubbing the dis- 
order a form of hysteria. Still, the hys- 
teria was treated by concentrating on the 
physical reasons for fasting. 

The French physician Charles Laseque 
in the 1870s believed family dynamics to 
be an important cause. As other psy- 
chological explanations emerged in the 
early 20th century (fry Sigmund Freud 
and others, who saw the disorder as an 
attempt to retard normal sexual devel- 
opment). the physical interpretations pre- 
vailed. Hence, physicians concentrated 
on hormonal deficiencies as causes rather 
than as effects of extreme dieting, fo- 
cusing on the pituitary and thyroid 
glands, and by the 1920s on inadequate 
estrogen produced by the ovaries. 

Not until recent decades did eating 
disorders in genera] and anorexia 
nervosa in particular receive a psycho- 
physiological perspective, cemented by 
the appearance of Dr. Bruch's book in 
1978. Dr. Bruch, professor of psychi- 
atry at the Baylor College of Medicine 
at the time, based her study cm 70 cases 
of anorexia nervosa she had treated. 

Still, no specific cause of anorexia 
aervosa would be identified. Even the 
typical case has variations. It was usu- 


ally a female between the ages ofl 2 and 
20, sometimes an overachiever, other 
times an average student pushed to ex- 
cel. often coming from what Dr. Bruch 
described as a “gilded cage," or priv- 
ileged family. Normal in weight or 
slightly overweight, she begins to pur- 
sue a diet devoid of high-calorie foods. 
More calories are eliminated, either by 
missing meals, engaging in excessive 
exercise or over-using laxatives. 

After a year or so, about half of ail 
anorexics develop bulimia, binge eating 
followed by self-induced vomiting. 
Some victims become depressed and 
isolated 

ENSTRU ATION often 

ceases and other telltale 
signs of a serious condition 
i emerge: thinning hair and 
brittle nails, slow heartbeat, osteoporos- 
is. tow blood pressure and susceptibility 
to infections. Kidney function may be 
impaired and damage to die teeth and 
esophagus from vomiting can occur. 
About 5 to 10 percent of all anorexics 
die. usually from heart failure, as in the 
case of Karen Carpenter. It is estimated 
that 1 to 5 percent of adolescent females 
in industrialized countries are affected 
with the disorder. About 10 percent of 
all victims are males. 

Medical and mental health treatments, 
including drugs such as naltrexone, or- 
dinarily used to cure heroin addicts, are 
geared to the specifics of each case, with 
therapy for entire families often the focus. 
Recovery involves not only weight gain 
but revised ways of dealing with food and 
the individual concerned. 

Thomas V. DiBacco is a historian at 
The American University in Washing- 
ton. 
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Dr. Polly Matzinger and her colleagues found that an antigen can produce immunity in mice. 

An Immunology Revolution? 


Dilemma Posed by Tiny Breast Tumors 


By Gina Kolata 

Jtfnr York. Timet Service 

EW YORK — In 
1992, more than 
23,000 American 
women learned 
that they had tiny tumors in 
the milk ducts of their breasts 
that might or might not, de- 
velop into invasive, life- 
threatening breast cancers. 
Almost half had breasts re- 
moved (mastectomies) io 
avoid any chance of cancer. 

Some of these tumors 
might never become cancer- 
ous. researchers say, yet large 


numbers of women received 
the most radical treatment for 
any type of breast cancer. 

A more conservative treat- 
ment, chosen by slightly 
more than half the women 
was removal of a small lump 
of tissue (.lumpectomy), 
sometimes followed by radi- 
ation treatments. 

The dilemma faced by wo- 
men who have such tumors, 
and by the doctors who treat 
them, is partly a result of bet- 
ter diagnostic techniques. An 
increased use of mammo- 
graphy brought the number of 
diagnoses of these small tu- 
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mors up fivefold in 1992 from 
the number 15 years earlier. 

This sort of tumor, ductal 
carcinoma in situ (a small 
cancer in a milk duct) is too 
small to feel but is visible in a 
mammogram. Then, since it 
is impossible to tell which of 
these tumors are dangerous, 
and which are not, doctors 
proceeded with treatment 

All breast cancers arise in 
the milk ducts, experts say. 
but ductal carcinomas in situ, 
or DCIS. by definition, have 
not broken through the duct 

"The hallmark of a cancer 
under a microscope is that it is 
a tumor that breaks through 
the containing membrane,” 
said Dr. Barnett Kramer, as- 
sociate director of the early 
detection and community on- 
cology program at the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute in 
Bethesda, Maryland. By that 
definition, he said, it is mis- 
leading even to use the word 
“cancer*’ or “carcinoma" 
for these tumors. 

Dr. Virginia Emster, an epi- 
demiologist at foe University 


of California in San Francisco 
and her colleagues report on 
the rise in DCS in a paper 
published Wednesday in The 
Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association. 

No one seems certain of 
how to deal with the in- 
creased number of diagnoses. 
Dr. Marc Lippman, director 
of the Vincent Lombardi 
Cancer Center at Georgetown 
University in Washington 
said: "Is it obvious that all of 
these lesions are moving 
along a conveyer belt and that 
if we do nothing they are 
destined to kill people? We 
just don’t know." 

And so. said Dr. Eras ter. 
“in the absence of knowing 
which will go on to invasive 
cancer and which will sit 
there and do nothing, 
prudence in 1996 dictates 
treating everyone." 

Experts disagree on wheth- 
er women are being over- 
treated. Of greatest concent is 
the removal of a breast to treat 
a condition that. Dr. Kramer 
said, may not even be cancer. 


By George Johnson 

Sen- York Times Service 

EW YORK — For all man- 
kind's existential agonizing 
over the nature of the self 
and the other, from the per- 
spective of the immune system identity 
is strictly a biochemical affair. Inter- 
lopers are vigorously attacked and their 
molecular signatures are memorized so 
that next time they can be carded and 
stopped at the door. But when the 
immune system encounters the body's 
own cells, it recognizes them as 
friendly and waves them on by. 

For the last half centmy.it has been 
widely believed that this ability to dis- 
tinguish self from nonself — die hall- 
mark of immunity — arises because the 
developing immune system operates 
very differently from that of an adult 
The first cells die immune system sees 
ate presumably the body's own. So 
instead of inducing imm unity they in- 
duce tolerance. The fledgling immune 
system learns what its host's cells look 
like so that it can ignore diem later on. 

In a surprising turn that is being 
haded by some as a full-scale challenge 
to the reigning theory of immunology, 
whose developers won a Nobel Prize in 
1960. three reports in the journal Sci- 
ence argue that the common wisdom 
may be wrong. Researchers in three 
studies found that contrary to what has 
been considered almost gospel the im- 
mature immune systems of newborn 
mice can indeed produce an immune 
response. And, conversely, adult im- 
mune systems can be taught to tolerate 
cells and substances never before en- 
countered. Whether an immune system 
reacts to a stimulus by teaming to fight 


h or ignore it is not a simple matter of 
whether the mouse is an adult or 
neonate — a newborn, the papers sug- 
gest, ft is a for more complex and subtle 
affair. "AD three papers agree that 
there is nothing very different between 
neonate and adult immune systems,’’ 
said Dr. Paul Viktor Lehmann, an im- 
munologist at Case Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland and an author 
of one of die reports. “Neonates can 
respond and do respond if stimulated 
appropriately." 

“We’re challenging 50 years of im- 
munological thought," Dr. Lehmann 
said. 41 T think it willbe a surprise." The 
fact that this challenge is being pub- 
lished in the pages of an establishment 
journal like Science is causing wide 
repercussions among immunologists. ■ 

R. Albert Bendelac. a Prin- 
ceton University immuno- 
logist, said me studies 
called into question the very 
notion that the purpose of the immune . 
system is to discriminate between self 
and nonsell “In a way, the new stud- 
ies undermine wbai has been taken as a 
pillar of the self-nooself model" he 
said. “That doesn’t mean the model is 
necessarily wrong. But the reports un- 
dermine its foundations." • - 

The results might not only lead to a 
better understanding of bow die im- 
mune system works, supporters the 
experiments also open the possibility of 
more effective vaccines for adults and 
maybe for newborns. The results might 
also help in developing treatments for 
autoimmune diseases like rheumatoid 
arthritis, in which a body essentially 
becomes vaccinated against its own 
cells. In one experiment. Dr. John Paul 


Ridge and Dr. Polly Matzinger of the 
National Institutes of Health and Dr. 

Ephraim J. Fuchs of the Johns Hopkins 

Oncology Center in Baltimore found 
that under the right conditions an an- 
tigen could produce immunity in new- 
born mice and tolerance in adults. 

‘ ‘It’s kind of scary to go against the 
dogma,” said Dr. Marcella Sarzotti, 
. an immunologist at the Veterans Af- 
fairs Medical Center in Baltimore, 
whose laboratory did one of the stud- 
ies. “I'm sure we’ft get a lot of hate 
and a lot of love.” 

Not everyone is convinced that a 
revolution is afoot Dr. Charles A. 
Janeway Jr., professor of immuno- 
biology at foe Yale University School 
of Medicine, said the world could rest 
assured thar foe classic theory of foe 
immune system remains secure and 
solid. ‘ ‘I think people have gone over- 
board in their comments," he said. “I 
tftink die work is an extension of the 
theory rather than a direct contradic- 
tion.” 

Dr. Alfred Singer, the chief of ex- 
perimental immunology at the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, said: “This is 
being blown so far out of proportion. 
Hie work is an important correction of 
some data in the field, "but I don’t 
think, the studies fundamentally chal- 
lenge the self -nonself theory.” 

Dr. Singer said that for the theory to 
be truly in trouble, researchers would 
have to show unequivocally that an- 
tigens caused immunity instead of tol- 
erance in fetal, as opposed to newborn 
mice. Human babies, he noted, are 
bom with functional immune systems. 
Dr. Bendelac noted, however, that 
mice, unlike people, were bora with 
still developing immune systems. 


Bullying: A First Step on the Road to Criminality? 
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By Jane E. Brody 

Neve York Times Service 

EW YORK — A 
group of teenage 
boys decided it 
was “fun" to turn 
a quiet classmate into a hu- 
man plaything. They forced 
him to give them money, 
swallow weeds, drink milk 
mixed with detergent and al- 


low himself to be led around 
on a leash. 

A 10-year-old girl was 
bribed into doing homework 
and running errands for a 
classmate who told her she 
would otherwise not be al- 
lowed into “foe club.” 

The stories of bullies and 
their victims have a familiar 
ring to almost everyone. Most 
children are victimized by 


bullies ai least once. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Caria Ganity, a 
child psychologist in Denver 
with a special interest in bul- 
lies. “approximately 10 per- 
cent of all children attending 
school are afraid through 
much of foe school day." 
Some children avoid lunch or 
recess out of fear of being 
humiliated or picked on tty 
bullies, she said. 


Few people in authority re- 
spond to bullying with foe ap- 
propriate concern or with an 
appreciation for potentially 
serious consequences for 
both tire bully and the victim. 
Nor do most parents, teachers 
or school authorities know 
how best to put a stop to this 
destructive behavior. 

Contrary to popular belief, 
bullies are not inwardly 
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anxious, insecure children 
with a desperate need toboost 
themselves. Rather, when 
tested, bullies tend to score 
high in self-esteem. 

Studies have shown that 
bullies learn their aggressive, 
intimidating tactics from oth- 
ers, especially from parents or. 
caretakers who rely on severe 
and often capricious physical 
discipline to get their way. 

"Bullies are not bom that 
way," said Dr. Leonard Eton, 
a research psychologist at foe 
University of Michigan who 
has been studying aggressive 
behavior in children for dec- 
ades. “They learn thar being 
aggressive and physically co- 
ercive is a way to get other 
people to do wbat they want 
and to increase their status 
and self-esteem. • 

"They learn this long be- 
fore school age, from televi- 
sion as well as from parents. 
They see cartoon characters 
using physical force to acquire 
things, vent their frustrations 
and get their way, and they 
drink the damage isn’t per- 
manent. The cartoon charac- 
ters blow up and then come 
back." 

Dr. John Lochman, a psy- 
chologist at Duke University, 
agrees that bullies “come to 
believe that aggressive beha- 
vior will work for them” and 
says “bullies place a high 
value on being in control and 


Bullying often does not 
stop in childhood. Bullies are 
at greatly increased risk of 
first becoming juvenile delin- 
quents and later, criminals. 

Dr. Dan Olweus, a psycho- 
logist at the University of 
Bergen in Norway, followed 
thousands of boys from grade 
school to adulthood. He 
found that 65 percent of the, 
boys identified as bullies in 
foe second grade had felony . 
convictions by 24. As Dr. 
Garrity put it. “If nobody' 
helps these children, they get 
worse and worse.’.* .. 

In an article infos current' 
issue of Cmuenqxnaty Pedi- 


atrics, Dr. Gamty and Dr. 
Mitchell Baris, a psychologist 
in Boulder, Colorado, sum- 
marized Dr. dweus’s find- 
ings: “Bullies are at risk for 
conduct disorder and delin- - 
quency in adolescence, and for 
serious antisocial and criminal 
behavior in adulthood." 

Dr. Erori has found that: 
bailies achieve less academ- . 
icaHy, socially, economically 
and occupationally than their 
nonbuilymg peers of compar- 
able inielftgence. 

“They have more arrests 
for felonies and more con- ' 
victims for serious crimes, 
are more abusive toward their 
spouses and are more likely to. 0 
have highly aggressive kids," * 
he said. 

R.. Olweus ’s re- 
search also showed ■ 
foal most victims 
of bailies do not 
have external characteristics - 
that set them apart. Children 
who were overweight wore 
glasses or spoke with sm ac- 
cent were not more likely to 
be victimized. Rather, it was 
mainly psychosocial charac- 
teristics that set them apart. 

Victims tend to be anxious, 
insecure and lacking in social 
skillsjfte found. These “pass* 
iye victims” are often emo- 
tionally vulnerable and phys- 
ically weak, making tfon . 
easy targets who do not fight' 
back when attacked. 1 
A second,- less common 
type of victim Is foe restless, 
irritable child who teases and 
provokes others. These “pro- 
vocative victims'* do fight 
back when attacked, but are 
not adept, enough to win. 
Many are thought to be chil- 
dren wife attention defich/by- 
peractivitydisorder who have 
poor, impulse control 
Pc. Olweus ’s long-term 
studies showed that, as with - 
bullies, foe propensity tore- • 
main a victim is relatively 
stable over time, unless 
something is done to help foe ' 
child develop new ways of 
t hinking arid behaving. 
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Escom Chief Takes the Rap 

German Manager Steps Down Amid Losses 


By John Schmid 

Intenudirmol Herald Tribune 


FRANKFURT — The man who 
aggressively expanded a small 
private retailer of electric organs 
into Escom AG, Europe’s third- 
largest computer maker, resigned 
Wednesday as chairman to take 
responsibility fra: deep 1995 
losses. 

“If someone r p a ^e- g mistakes, I 
have the opinion tfi.y they should 
accept the consequences,'’ said 
Manfred Schmitt in an interview. 
The 45-year-old entrepreneur 


was forced oat by shareholders 
who were dissatisfied with the 
company’s costly expansion or the 
loss of 125 million Deutsche 
marks ($84.6 million) recorded in 
1995. 

“Of course the shareholders are 
not satisified with that kind of res- 
ult,” he conceded. 

Founded in 1986 with three 
stores, Escom was an early pace- 
setter in die German home-com- 


puter market It assembled its own 
line of 


low-cost personal com- 
puters, often tailored to customer 
specifications in the back of each 


store, and sold them at prices that 
undercut its rivals. 

The discount market grew rap- 
idly. By 1995, Escom sold over 
hair a million computers and gen- 
erated sales of 2J5 billion DM 
with 5.000 employees. Escom 
floated a portion of its stock in 
1993, the same year it acquired a 
chain of German retail stores. 

Cataloguing his “mistakes,” 
Mr. Schmitt said the company 
tripped over itself last year as it 
expanded at breakneck speed at 
the same time that die whole PC 
industry was ravaged by brutal 
price wars. The company also 
badly overestimated consumer de- 
mand at Christmas in Germany. 

Four weeks ago, Mr. Schmitt, 
who has a collection of five Lam- 
borghini sports cars, was forced to 
appeal to key shareholders and 
creditor banks for a bailout of 100 
million DM. 

In a push to broaden its presence 
throughout Europe, Escom last 
year acquired 200 outlets in the 
Britain from Thom EMI PLC and 
added its own stores there as well. 
The company conceded that its 
return on that investment has 
lagged expectations and stretched 


thin unprepared management 
ranks back home in Heppenheim. 
Germany. 

Escom also embarked on an- 
other costly venture last year with 
the relaunch of the Commodore 
and Amiga brands after Escom ac- 
quired the licences a ad patents at a 
bankruptcy auction 12 months ago 
for Commodore Electronics Ltd. 

According to analysts. Escom 
violated a golden rule in the PC 
industry: inventories in the busi- 
ness are like fish; they start to stink 
if you keep them too long. 

Because of its decentralized 
strategy to assemble computers on 
site, Escom keeps heavy stockpiles 
of key parts. 

It boosted those inventories be- 
fore Christmas, just as prices of 
processors and drives went into a 
free fall, including a huge invent- 
ory of relatively slow Pentium 60 
megahertz processors. About half 
of Escom ’s loss was in write-offs 
on its huge inventory. 

Helmut Jost, a former Escom 
executive, will replace Mr. 
Schmitt Mr. Jost had left Escom in 
November to bead die German PC 
operations for International Busi- 
ness Machines Crap. 


Inventory Charge 
At Apple Adds Up 
To Mammoth Loss 


CVng*M£> Om Skfffnm DispatrHa 

CUPERTINO, California — 
Apple Computer Inc. said Wednes- 
day that it expected to post a loss of 
about $700 million in the current 
quarter after writing off millions of 
dollars in unsold inventory and pay- 


ing fra job cuts. 
Apple 


Ferruzzi Deal Hurts Mediobanca 
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0*B*dbrOmSefFnmDefMm*B 

MILAN — Mediobanca SpA said 
Wednesday its pretax p rofi t in die 
second half of 1995 plunged 55 per- 
cent; buffeted by t rading losses and 
chaiges taken to buy a 10 percent 

malm in r V mrrri Pmrrngiar ia SpA 

Mediobanca said net income for 
the six months ended Dec. 31 fell to 
100.4 billion lire ($64.2 million) 
from 219.6 billion Ere in die like 
period a year ago. 

The bank said its p rofits were cut 
by writedowns of 288 billion lire on 
securities, a 46.5 billion lire reserve 
fra future credit risks and an 82.4 
billion lire charge for its acquisition 
of the Femxzzi stake. 

Mediobanca is bong forced by 
die market regulator Consob to buy 


10 percent of Ferruzzi, for 242 bil- 
lion lire after buying that much on 
the open market in October. The 
original purchase triggered takeover 
laws requiring the bank to make an 
identical bid, regulators said. 

The writedowns masked an over- 
all increase in revenue from the 
bank’s core lending businesses, 
with interest income rising to 455 
billion line from 354 billion lire in 
1994. Commissions were little 
changed at 79 billion lire. 

and hri^er^^mnissions and'otler 
income, which more than offset in- 
creased general expenses,” gross 
>fit from operations rose to 450 
lion lire from 346.8 billion a year 
earlier, the bank said. 


At the end of the year Me- 
diobanca had total assets of 29.43 
billion lire, a decline from die pre- 
vious year when it reported total 
assets of 29-58 billion lire. 

In Brussels. Petrofina SA said it 
had net profit last year of 1 1.6 bil- 
lion Belgian francs ($3823 mil- 
lion), up 13 percent from the pre- 
vious year, even though die energy 
company’s sales fell. 

Ireland's flag carrier Aer Lingus 
said Wednesday it returned to profit 
in 1995 after five years of losses with 
a net incrane of 15.1 tmllioo punts 
($23.7 million). Trans-Atlantic 
traffic grew 8 percent while traffic 
between Ireland and continental 
Europe grew by more than 10 per- 
cent. (Bloomberg. AFP. Reuters) 


had already warned it 
would lose money in the quarter, but 
die figure surpassed Wall Street’s 
expectations. It will be Apple’s 
worst quarterly loss, far surpassing 
the previous record, a loss of $1 88 
million in the financial third quarter 
of 1993. 

“We knew it was bad, but this is 
worse than expected,” said Todd D. 
Bakar, an analyst at Hambrecht & 
Quist. 

But he added that the charges 
might be what Apple needs to start a 
turnaround. 

“Hopefully that will help the 
company get on the path to recov- 
ery.” he said. 

Investors took a positive view of 
the announcement, with Apple's 
stock closing up $1375, at $25.25. 
The shares began the year at 
$31,875. 

The loss from operations will be 
about $200 million. Apple said. The 
rest is made up of chaiges for writ- 
ing down excess inventory and dis- 
missing at least 1.300 workers, an 
effort by the new chief executive, 
Gilbert Amelio. to get Apple back 
on its feet. 

When Mr. Amelio took over last 
month, the company forecast 
charges of at least $125 million and 
a loss wider than the $69 million 
deficit recorded in the first quarter. 

Apple is one of a string of PC 
makers that in recent weeks have 
warned of weak profits because of 
slowing computer sales. 

Apple’s problems run deeper, 
however. In addition to decreased 
demand, it is reeling from manage- 
ment turmoil and poor forecasting, 
which will lead to the first annual 
loss since it went public in 1980, 
analysts said. 

“I’m confident that I know what 


the problems are and that they are 
fixable," said Mr. Amelio. who re- 
placed Michael Spindler. “We plan 
to aggressively address these issues 
and take the necessary corrective 
actions.” 

Mr. Amelio said more than half of 
die $700 million loss for the quarter 
ending March 31 will be charges for 
inventory write-downs and about a 
quarter will be restructuring 
charges. The chaiges are “critical 
steps” in Apple’s comeback, he 
said. (Bloomberg, AP) 


U.S. Investigates 
Moody’s Ratings 


Reuters 

NEW YORK — Moody’s In- 
vestors Service Inc. said Wednes- 
day that the federal government was 
investigating its practice of issuing 
unrequested ratings on municipal 
bonds and asset-backed securities 
such as mortgage bonds. 

“What they say is that they're 
conducting a preliminary investig- 
ation of certain business practices in 
the rating industry related to asset- 
backed securities, mortgage-backed 
securities, municipal securities and 
the practice of unsolicited ratings,” 
said George FaseL managing direc- 
tor of communications at Moody's. 

Moody’s has occasionally issued 
unsolicited ratings for issuers that 
had not requested them, when the 
rating agency feels the deal is par- 
ticularly noteworthy for the market 
or may affect other outstanding 
Moody's ratings. 

The practice has raised the ire of 
some issuers who received negative 
ratings from Moody’s even though 
they never asked the agency to as- 
sess their debt. 

In one such case, Jefferson 
County School District in Colorado 


filed suit against Moody's for is- 
atine that 


suing a negative rating that the dis- 
trict said hurt the marketability of its 
bonds. 
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The West Bank’s Own Microbrewery 


By Neil MacFarquhar 

. flew York Toner Service 


month of Ramadan, Christian shopkeepers often find it 
prudent to sell beer only from under the counter. 

A pamphlet put out by Taybeh proclaims, “Our growth 


TAYBEH, West Bank — As niche beers go. Taybeh Beer depends on an old form of advertising — good word of 


faces hurdles unknown to other brewers. 

ft is a beer whose main market is a Muslim society where 
die frith forbids afcohoL ft is a Palestinian beer trying to gain 
a following among Israelis. It is beer made at a small, funny- 
owned brewery whose fortunes rise and fall with a troubled 
Middle East peace. 

“Ifs no way to do business* but we 
have no choice,” Nadim C. Khoury, 
the brewery’s Palestinian owner, said. 

Mr. Kbrany, 36, started brewing his 
own beer while a college s t ud e nt in 
Boston. He decided after the signing of 
the Israeh-Palestinian peace accords in 
1 993 to return from die United States to 
pursue an old vision: opening a brew- 
ery in his native village, Taybeh, which 
means “delicious” in Arabic. ' 

But it was not without some trep- 
idation that he plowed $1.2 million of 
family savings into building the brew- 
ery list August. 

Mr. Khoury and other members of 
the Christian minority, an estimated 5 
percent of the two million residents of 
the West Bank and Gaza, have no re- 
ligious injunction against selling or consuming alcofaoL But 
though drinking, even in puhhc, is usually tolerated, pre- 
vailing Muslim customs heavily discourage the trade, while 
the more severe Islamic activists thr e aten to punish anyone 
who breaks the taboo against selling alcoboL 
Although! the sale of beer is not altogether banned, 
promotion can be problematic. Palestinian newspapers re- 
fuse to accept advertisements for the beer or even to write 
about h_ Posters plugging the beer pin up around the West 



mouth.” Iris true. 

“We like it because it is Palestinian beer, and also 
because it is good beer,” said Yoassef Habesh, a student 
drinking a Taybeh with dinner in Ramallah. 

“It's better than Budweiser,” said another drinker, Sami 
Issa, one of 30,000 Palestinian Amer- 
icans on the West Bank whom Khoury 
considers a promising market 

Sales reflect the favorable reviews. 
Production, which started last August 
at 500 cases per week, has since 
doubled, and tire hot summer months 
ahead could further increase demand. 

“I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that it is the best micro- 
brewery in the Middle East,” said 
Edward G. Abington, due American 
consul general in Jerusalem. “In fact, 
it is probably the only microbreweiy in 
the Middle East” 

The microbrewery cachet has also 
got Taybeh Beer stocked in the upscale 
shops and bars of Tel Aviv and Jer- 
usalem. Israeli distributors have even 
begun competing for exclusive rights 
to sell it. ft appears to be a novelty item, but the sales have 


nyt 


Avi Ben Wine Shop in west Jerusalem puis Tay be h 


on the shelf along with beers from China, Denmark, 
lymri and Czechoslovakia. 

Although one might actually have trouble identifying it 
as a Palestinian product from the label — there is not a word 
of Arabic on it — the beer is nevertheless sometimes a 


Bank hove been tom down, and chiring the Muslim holy 


See BEER, Page 15 
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COIN WATCH. AN AUTHENTIC S20 U.S. GOLD PIECE, 
FIRST MINTED MORE THAN 100 YEARS AGO. IS HALVED 
AND AN ULTRA-FLAT MECHANICAL OR QUARTZ MOVE- 
MENT IS CUSHIONED INSIDE. HERALDED AS ONE OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT TIMEPIECES, IT IS PRIZED AS AN HEIR- 
LOOM TO BE PASSED ON FROM GENERATION TO 
GENERATION. 
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30-Year T-Bond Yield 


Bid for Rival Hurts Inco Stock 
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TORONTO — Diamond Fields 
Resources Inc. shares shot up Wed- 
nesday. while Inco Ltd. stock 
tumbled in the aftermath of its bid to 
buy die rival mining company for 
4.5 billion Canadian dollars (5333 
billion). 

Chairman Michael D. Sopko said 
loco’s bid was sure to succeed, but 
be added that the nickel giant had 
backup plans in case it failed. 

“Given the way we structured 
this deal, support should be very 
good,” he said- “But if Diamond 
Fields does not approve our offer, 
then there are several options which 
we plan to pursue. We are not ruling 
out any options at this time.” 

He refused to be give derails. 

Traders said Inco shares fell be- 
cause of die price it had offered to 
pay to preserve its place as the 
largest nickel producer in the West 

Inco closed down 4.125 dollars, 
at 43.25 dollars, in Toronto. On die 
New York Stock Exchange, the 


Toronto-based company’s shares 
closed down $3.25, at $31,625. 


Source: Bloomberg, Reuters 


“Obviously, it’s coming off," 
one Toronto trader said of the bid, 
“because everyone thinks it's a bit 
rich what they’re paying.” 

Diamond Fields shares rose 
3.125 dollars, to 3930 dollars. 

Diamond Fields owns 75 percent 
of the rich Voisey’s Bay nickel de- 
posit in northeastern Canada. Inco 
owns the other 25 percent and also 
already has a 7 percent stake in 
Diamond Fields. 

Under the control of Inco, Voi- 
sey’s Bay could begin producing 
nickel concentrate in 1998, Mr. 
Sopko said, and a smelter to refine it 
should be in place in the Newfound- 
land and Labrador region by 2000. 

“But of course there are still a 
number of outstanding regulatory 
and environmental issues that need 
to be solved,” he noted. 

He ruled out talks with any other 
companies and said Inco would not 
alter its offer. 

“Somewhere down the road we 
would consider selling, say, a 10 
percent or 25 percent stake, but not 
right now,” he said. 


Diamond Helds had already re- 
ceived a 4 billion dollar bid from 
Falcanbridge Ltd.. 

Like the Fakoabridge offer, 
loco’s bid involves a stock-swap, 
with a cash alternative. 

But it also includes a new series 
of convertible preferred shares de- 
signed to reflect a 25 percent in- 
terest in the financial performance 
of the Voisey’s Bay project aid all 
future discoveries. 

Diamond Fields discovered the 
nickel cache at Voisey’s Bay in 
1 993 while searching for diamonds. 
Bui even as the company’s stock 
soared, U.S. authorities investig- 
ated its founder, Robert M. Fried- 
land, over the collapse of an earlier 
e n terprise, Galactic Resources Inc., 
and be has faced a possible cml suit 
over toxic waste allegedly left by 


Surging Bond Yields 
Take Toll on Stocks 


Diamond Fields provided the un- 
derpinning for a strong showing by 
the Robertson Stephens Contrarian 
Fund, which took a large position in 
the company last year. 

( Knight-Rioter , Reuters, AP ) 


International Herald Tribune 


Banks Urged to Speed Settlements 


NEW YORK (Bloomberg) — Morgan Stanley Group Inc. 
said its fiscal first-quarter earnings more than tripled, to a 
record $273 million, led by gains in trading revenues and 
investment banking. 

Profits in the quarter ended Feb. 29 rose to $1.64 a share, 
from $78 million, or 40 cents, in the firm's 1994 fiscal fourth 


By Lawrence Malkin 

International Herald Tribune 


quarter, which ended Jan. 31. Morgan Stanley changed its 
financial year and reported earnings for a 10-month period in 


financial year and reported earnings for a 10- month period in 
1995. The earnings exceeded analysts’ forecasts. 


Northrop to Idle 2,100 Workers 


LOS ANGELES (AP) — Northrop Grumman Corp. , the 
maker of the B-2 Stealth bomber, said Wednesday it would it 
will lay off 2.100 people, or about 5 percent of its work force, 
by the end of the year because of declining military work. 

The layoffs are a result of declining work on the B-2 as well 
as a decline in development work on the advanced F/A-18 
Super Hornet and the F/A-l 8 Hornet fighter-bomber that is in 


•Advanced Micro Devices Inc. introduced its AD5K86 
microchip to compete against Intel Coip.'s Pentium chips, 
almost a year behind schedule and three years after Intel 
unveiled the Pentium. 

• Procter & Gamble Co. said it would reduce the price of 
some of its tissues, paper towels and bath tissue. It said die 
recent decline of pulp prices has resulted in lower materials 
costs for its tissue and towel businesses. 

• Lockheed Martin Corp. expects U.S. and European 

approval for its $9.1 billion acquisition of most of Loral 
Corp. by mid-April, said Marcus Bennett, Lockheed’s chief 
financial Officer. AFX, Bloomberg 


NEW YORK — An international 
committee of regulators urged com- 
mercial banks Wednesday to speed 
their procedures for settling billions 
of dollars worth of daily foreign- 
exchange deals. 

Bm the panel foiled to agree on 
standards fordoing so despite the risk 
that the failure of a major bank, could 
freeze the world’s payments system. 

Although computers handle trad- 
ing of currencies estimated to be 
worth more than $1.25 trillion each 
day, banks can wait up to three 
business days to get their money. 

Central banks have been aware of 
settlement risks since Bankhaus 
Herstatt of Germany was suddenly 
closed during trading in 1974, leav- 
ing hanks in other time zones hold- 
ing milli ons in unsettled deals. 

The problem has recurred in more 
spectacular failures, most recently 
when die collapse of Barings PLC in 
1995 forced one European bank to 
borrow $30 million so tire other 45 
banks in the European clearing sys- 
tem could settle for the day. 


But a report by the committee of 
the so-called Group of 10 working 
through the Bank for International 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Settlements said national bank su- 
pervisors should depend essentially 
on moral suasion and local regu- 
lation to tighten up the settlement 
system in their own countries. The 
committee said it would revisit the 
issue in two years to assess progress 
— if any. 

The Group of 1 0 assembles central 
bankers and other top finan cial of- 
ficials from 1 1 nations: Belgium. Bri- 
tain, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands. Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United States. 

The committee urged the banking 
industry to setup a settlement system, 
but it refused to create a clearing- 
house run by central banks, saying 
that is a role for the private sector. 

■ Mark Slips on Rale Fears 

The Deutsche mark slipped 
against most major currencies Wed- 
nesday, a day before a Bundesbank 
policy meeting, news services re- 


ported from New York. 

One member of the council of the 
German central bank, Hans-JQrgen 
Krupp, said in an interview that mere 
were “good reasons for a rate cut” 

Lower rates dimmish the appeal 
of German deposits, often weak- 
ening foe made. 

The dollar rose to 1.4852 DM in 
late trading, up from 1.4782 Tues- 
day. It was at 106.535 yen, up from 
106.450, at 1.1980 Swiss francs, up 
from 1.1929, and at 5.0672 French 
francs, up from 5.0535. 

Ecuador’s central bank said it had 
intervened Wednesday in the cur- 
rency maikets to defend a foiling 
sucre amid signs of deepening eco- 
nomic troubles. 

The bank refused to say how 
much it spent to defend the cur- 
rency, though traders said it was 
likely less than $5 million in totaL 

The sucre was trading above the 
foreign exchange trading band ceil- 
ing of 3,050 sucres to the dollar, 
reaching as high as 3,053 sucres, 
traders said. The sucre has lost 4.5 
percent against the dollar so for this 
year. The devaluation target for 1996 
is 15 percent. (Bloomberg, AFX) 


QmpatabyOnrS^FromDInmba 

NEW YORK — U.S. stocks pos- 
ted their biggest drop in almost 

thn» weeks on Wednesday as rising 
bond yields dampened enthusiasm 
that corporate earnings would be 
strong this year. 

The Dow" Jones industrial aver- 
age fell 43.72 points, to 5 ,626 .88, 
its steepest decline since Man* 8. 

“Earnings may start to disap- 
point a little bit,” said Mark 
Stumpp, rfwef investment officer at 
PDI Strategies. “And as interest 
rates rise, they make bonds more 
attractive relative to stocks, and 
dnm ppn future earnings ex- 
pectations.” 

One of die most actively traded 
shares was Procter & Gamble, 
which fell 1% to 85% after the com- 
pany said it would reduce the price 
of some of its tissues, paper towels 
and bath tissue. 

Kimberly-Clark Co., foe maker 
of Kleenex tissues, slid 3% to 74 on 

foe Procter & Gamble price cuts. 

About seven shares dropped for 
every five that rose on foe Big 
Board. 

A total of 40234 million shares 
traded hands, up from 397.77 mfl.- 
lioQ shares on Wednesday. 

The drepm stocks was fueled by 
higher bond yields. The yield an foie 


™mMrose* to nHM3s®Sys- 

terns rose 2 to 44 15(16 a^Hew- 
lett-Padcard climbed % to 

Among technology stocks, EMC 
Corp. jumped 1% 21# in heavy 

maker of infiMmatton stor- 
age and retrieval systems * being 
^ to the S&P 500 fodecafier 
foe close of trading on Wefogsday 
which means mutual funds that 
mimi c the makeup of the popular 

and Pfizer fell as investors reas- 
sessed whether their shares were 
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US. STOCKS 
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too expensive in view of the earn- 
ings they are expected to report m 


b enchmar k 30-year Treasury bond 
rose to 6.69 percent from 6.58 per- 


rose to 6.69 percent from 6.58 per- 
cent on Tuesday, while (he price 
slumped 1 6/32 to 91 9/32. 

The Nasdaq composite index, 
weighted with computer, software 
and semiconductor issues, booked 
foe trend. The index closed up 5.55 
points, at 1,093.88, after retreating 
from an early gain of 10.43 points. 

Shares of semiconductor and 
computer companies advanced on 
optimism that business would pick 
up soon because prices fir their 
products have dropped. 

Companies Hke Compaq and Mi- 
cron Technology have been lower- 
ing prices tins month because of 
slackening demand. 

While the cuts have hurt profit 

pB ffghw and rairont man y techno- 
logy stocks to slump, foe lower 
prices could lead businesses and 
consumers to boost purchases, ana- 
lysts said. 

“We would expect to see [sales] 
volume pick up strongly,” said 
Charles Smith, chief investment of- 
ficer at Fort Pitt Capital Group. 


Tkese defensive stocks have ris- 
en this year as investors sought out 

businesses that post predictable 
earnings no matter how the eco- 
nomy ^ doing- 

Health-care products company 
Johnson & Johnson, for example, 
fen 1% to 93%. The stock is ttaefing 
at alevel about 25 times the $3.72 a 
share earned in 1995. The average 
stock in tfaeS&P 500 trades at about 
1928 fimtes last year's earnings. 

“I'm not saying nasty things 
about J&J, but foe stock is pretty 

pricey inhere.” said Dirk van Dijk, 

equity strategist at Dean Investment 
Advisors. , 

Falling with J&J. General Mills 
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slid 5% to 58%, Kellogg dropped 
1% to 76%, and Bristol-Myers 
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1% to 76%, and Bnstcd-Myers 
Squibb slid 1% to 85%. 

Shares of drug companies fell a 
day after rallying amid speculation 
that Pfizer could be the target of a 
takeover by Glaxo Wellcome. The 
Federal Trade Commission is in- 
vestigating 22 major drug makers to 
findobt whether they have illegally 
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■ fell 1% to 67%. Scbering- 
eased 1% to 58% and Eli 


Plough eased 1% to 58% and Eli 
Lilly fell 1% to 65%. 

Bay Networks rebounded 1% to 
30% from a sharp drop cm Tuesday 
after Morgan Stanley and Donald- 
son I nfirm Jeanette upgraded foe 
computer networking company. 

(Bloomberg. AP) 
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LONDON — PiDdngton FLC on 
Wednesday starfled the stock mar- 
ket with- plans to restructure its 

class-making- operations world- 

fride, l&ffing to 1,900 job losses, at 
a cost o£n£70 raDlion <$106.7 mil- 
lion) over three years. 

The gtess^and-btnldmg materials 
its results kht the year 
. 31. would be hurt by 
General' Motors Corp, 

: . United States, which 

just ended. PiDdngton owns Libbey- 
Owens-Foid in' Are United States. 

A. severe European winter also 
y Wtiw-d constrncaon. 

The nieWs surprised some in- 
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a £300 mittion rights issue to help 
POkingKui expand internationally , 
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too also issued a low-key 
prom wanting, saying its results in its 
current fiinmd year would be just 
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“ X« ARt conditions have become 
more dffichlt in rectal months,” it 
said/rtfeveiftiekss, die board expects 
footer progress in 1996/97 under- 
pinned by die restructuring actions.” 

The Company Mid it ejected to 
take a : charge of £155 million to 
cover die layoff costs as well as to 
write £85 million off asset values. 

HOdngton's stodc fell 8 pence, to 


198 pence, in London trading. 

But many analysts shared the 
company’s optimism that die re- 
structuring of the glass- making op- 
erations would result in greater 
earning power and profitability in 
time. 

Pilkington said the program 
would “improve operating efficien- 
cies and yields aim further reduce 
overhead costs,” as well as bolster 
its competitive position. 

Its plan to combine production 
facilities for automotive glass in 
Europe follows the purchase of So- 
cieta Italians Vetro SpA of Italy last 
year, for which the rights issue funds 
had been raised. 

Hie company said its plan covered 
new restructuring of its American 
automotive glass factories. 

“In addition, the group has re- 
viewed the assets employed in Ger- 
many and is restructuring its build- 
ing products business there in order 
to remove excess capacity,” Pilk- 
ington said. The Gorman restruc- 
turing was intended to “improve its 
competitive position in a trading en- 
vironment which is expected to be 
more difficult in 1996.” 

The trading picture for European 
construction bad worsened during 
the winter, PQkington added, due to 
severe weather conditions. 

( Reuters , Bloomberg) 
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Chemicals VnUIAfts 
VEBA to Record Net 


Calamity OirSitfFro* Dbfxadia 

DUSSELDORF — VEBA 
AG said Wednesday that net 
[wfrfif at die German congloini- 
ente grew 402 percent in 1995, 
to 1.92 trillion Deutsche marks 
($130 billion), with three- 
quaxters of the increase coming 
from its chemicals division. 

VEBA, which is also in- 
volved in petroleum and tele- 
commumcations among other 
sectors, increased sales by 13 
percent, to 7237 billion DM. 

The only element to lose mcmey 

was Vebacom GmbH, a tele - 
e CTm wi m i cationa joint venture. 

Bin VEBA warned that it 
could hot keep up the growth 
rate that has resulted in two 
record profits in as many 
years. r {AFP, AFX) 


Philips Shifts Chips 

Focus Moves to Phones and Multimedia 


Bloomberg Business News 

NIJMEGEN, Netherlands — 
Philips Electronics NV said it 
would Invest 800 million guilders 
($48 1.9 million) to increase pro- 
duction of specialized chips used 
in growing markets such as mo- 
bile phones and multimedia. 

The announcement comes two 
days after the Dutch company 
warned that lower-thaD -expected 
growth in the market for chips 
used in personal comparers would 
lead to a “substantial drop” in 
profit in the first three months. 

“The investment is absol utely 
necessary to sustain long-term 
growth and remain competitive," 
said Simon Street, an analyst with 
Barclays de Zoete Wedd in Lon- 
don, who rates .the stock a “buy.” 
Semiconductors are “a growth 
m ark** and should be a profitable 
business for the years to come.” 

Given the slowdown in the per- 
sonal-computer market and busi- 
nesses that serve it, analysts said, 
it is crucial that Philips should 
invest in growing industries. 

1 “Overall semiconductor growth 
cUpped a bit from extremely high 
levels, but a 15-20 percent growth 
forecast is hardly bad,” said Eric 
de Graaf, an analyst at ING Bar- 
ings Research NV. 

Analysts have predicted 
growth in chips used for applic- 
ations such as mobile phones and 
mnirimftdift to outstrip even that. 
Last year, global semiconductor 


les grew 40 percent. 
Philips I 


ips has a negligible pos- 
ition in the computer memory- 
chip market, but it has been a big 
supplier to the slowing PC mar- 
ket, making chips that go inio disk 
drives, CD-ROM drives and im- 
age manipulators. 

Producers of memory drips, 
such as Samsung Electronics Co. 
and Micron Technology Inc. have 
recently announced a rocus on spe- 
cialized chips. 

The decision to invest in the 
semiconductor plant in the Dutch 
city of Nijmegen was supported 
by long-term growth forecasts, 
said Doug Dunn, the head of 

Philips's personal-communica- 
tion unit. 


He said market growth in the 
would be fueled by 


next 15 years 


sales of specialized chips for mo- 
lephones, mu 


bile telephones, multimedia com- 
puters and semiconductors and 
microchips for consumer elec- 
tronics. Mr. Dunn was formerly 
the chief executive of Philips’s 
semiconductor division. 

Global semiconductor sales are 
projected to double, to about S330 
trillion in 2000, according to 
Dataquest Inc., a research com- 
pany. Philips has about 8 percent 
of the global chip market. 

On the Amsterdam bourse. 
Philips’s shares closed 30 cents 
higher, at 59.0 guilders. The stock 
was at 69 in late February and 
above 80 over the summer. 


Japan Agrees 
To Trim Sales 
Of Vehicles 
In EU for ’96 


IMF Won ! 


Reuters 

WASHINGTON — The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund would have to 
sus pend a loan it has approved for 

Russia if anew Russian government 

to be elected this year took a Com- 
munist approach to the economy, an 
IMF official said on Wednesday. 

If such a government took “a 
Communist approach, then indeed 
flgfpfmwit would be impossible and 
t han we would have to suspend oar 
support,” the IMFs managing di- 
rector, Michel Camdessus, told a 

news conference called to announce 

derails of the $10.1 bfflion loan. 

The three-year loan announced 
on Tuesday evening is designed to 
help Russia along the road from 
commonisni to capitalism. 

But President Boris N. Ye lt s in , 
whose government negotiated the 


loan, has been lagging well behind 
the Communist candidate, Gennadi 
Zyuganov, in opinion polls 12 
weeksbefore June elections. 

Mr. Camdessus said the IMF did 
not wish to interfere in Russian 
politics and had followed its own 
rules in making the loan. “The ques- 
tion is what kind of policy the new 
government would intend to ap- 
ply,” he said 

Mr. Camdessus said be could 
imagine a former C omm u n i s t de- 
veloping an economic program (hat 
would be perfectly in line with the 
conditions for a loan, but it would be 
“another thing" if a new govern- 
ment took a basically different dir- 


ection. 

■ Reoffering Telecom Stake 

AO Svyazinvest, Russia’s 


second-largest telecommunications 
company, said it would reoffer a 
$1.4 billion minority stake origin- 
ally awarded to Stet SpA and prom- 
ised to tighten control over its re- 
gional telephone units, Bloomberg 
reported from Moscow. 

Stet, Italy’s state-owned telecom- 
munications company, backed out 
of the investment in December be- 
cause of concerns about control oyer 

Svyaanvest’s regional operating 
companies. Carlo Del Bo, Stet's 
representative in Moscow, said the 
company was still interested in 
working in Russia, but he would not 
specifically state that it would bid. 

Svyazinvest’ s general director, 
Alexander Lipatov, said the com- 
pany would increase control over 
Se operating units, but tender teems 
remain unchanged. 


Ccnpdrd bp Our Suf Frtmt Dupauba 

TOKYO — Japan and the Euro- 
pean Union agreed to lower the ceil- 
ing on Japanese vehicle exports 
amid expectations for sluggish 
growth in the European market, of- 
ficials said Wednesday. 

The agreement cuts the maximum 
number of exports of cars and light 
tracks from Japan this year by 5,000 
vehicles, or 03 percent, from the 
1995 level, to a total of 1.066 mil- 
lion, according to Japanese and EU 
officials. 

A reduction had been expected, 
partly because Japan did not exhaust 
its 1995 quota. 

The cut also reflects an expected 
fall in demand in the EU along with 
an adjustment for the enlargement 
of the bloc to 15 countries when 
Austria, Finland and Sweden joined 
last year. 

But the quota understates the ex- 
tent of the Japanese presence in the 
EU auto market because it does not 
iwHnriff the growing number of cars 
made in Europe at Japanese-owned 
plants. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers’ Association, 
the industry’s leading trade group, 
issued a terse statement calling the 
result of the talks "rather harsh” in 
light nf signs the European market is 
recovering. 

The annual negotiations between 
Japan and the EU evolved from a 
1991 accord in which five EU mem- 
bers scrapped import restrictions on 
Japanese car imports in favor of an 
EU-wide quota. 

While the 1991 accord committed 
the EU to gradually increase imports 

from Japan until the quota is ab- 
olished in 1999, the decline this year 
raVfts into account expectations that 
growth in the European market will 
remain slow. 

The 1996 quota “will contribute 
to the restructuring efforts under- 
taken by European industry in a 
market whose outlook still remains 
modest after the strong slump 
suffered in 1993." the EU said in a 
published statement 
Last year, an initial quota of 1. 105 
million units agreed to m March was 
revised downward to 1.071 units in 
October. 

Last year, Japan shipped only 
795,000 vehicles to the EU, Jap- 
anese press reports said. 

(Bloomberg, Reuters) 
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Very briefly; 


• Bremer Vulkan Verbund AG to aOTed togvemte 

Eastern German shipyards the gnpbmM ajtofJgg 

accused of improperly redirecting 850 n^on Daitsare 
marks ($583™ rnillSn) in aid intended for Eastern yards to 
Western German operations. 

• Union des Assurances de Paris SA saw its shraslump3 
percent, to 104.50 francs, a day after the insurer posted a 199b 
£. of 2.07 billion francs ($4093 miUion). The coinpany^took 
large one-time charges for real estate and investment losses. 

• Pirelli SpA said strong sal^oftirg and 

financing costs helped its 1995 profit nxto ^257 bflbon h» 
($164Jmillion) from 110 billion lire in 1994. Revenue rose 
11 percent, to 10.89 trillion lire. 

8225 SW'ff iSSSfiSStSs 

.inline the aid were granted. AP< Bloomberg 


Orange’s New Shares Soar 


Bloomberg Business News 

LONDON — Orange PLC’s initial stock offering on Wed- 
nesday earned the mobile communications company at least 
£624 million ($949 million), analysts said. 

On their first day of trading. Orange shares closed at 239J 

pence, 17 percent higher than die sale price of 205 pence set by 

die company. A total of 21.4 million shares traded. 

"People wanting a position in this industry means die sale 
will go very well in the short term,’ ' said Patrick Hickey, an 
analyst at Henderson Crosthwaite Institutional Brokers. 

Orange sold 325 million shares, a spokesman said, orZ7J4 
percent of die company. Investor de m a n d for shares exceeded 
the size of the sale by 10 times, which allows Orange’s owners, 
Hutchison Whampoa Ltd. of Hong Kong and British Aerospace 
PLC, to sell an extra 48.75 million shares in an overallotment 
option dial could be worth £99.9 million. 
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Cargo Accord 


' By£andni Sugawara 

WaM^on Poe Service 

TOKYO— ^The United States and 
Japan reached an agreement Wed- 
nesday to allow increased air cargo 
service between-the two nations, ac- 
cording to industry .sources. • 

The agreement, winch is to be 
aimonncedTlga'Sday in Tokyo, ■win 
settle one of fee four major trade 
issues that U.S. -officials nave said 
they wanr resolved before President 
Bill Clinton’s visit in mid-ApriL 
The other three issues — insurance, 

t_ —JL. — * *- I r ■ % f ■ ■ ■ i ■ * in — ■ - m 


jjiv w i Ugny* ■ ****** — ***** * ywi i wuv r 

ers : — are still being negotiated. 

Id order to reach an air-cazgo 


to sidestep the most contentious is- 
sue: beyond righto These involve, for 
example, the ngbts of aU-S. carrier to 


IBMJapan 
Profits From 
PC Demand 


OmAdlvOwSaKFtrmDupmlm 

-TOKYO — IBM Japan Lid's net 
profit tripled in 1995, (he wholly 
owned subsidiary of International 
Business' - Machines Inc. said Wed- 
nesday, as sales rose 3 pezcenL 

Increased domestic personal 
compote sales helped IBM Japan 
net 39.44 billion yen ($371.0 mil- 
lion), up from 13.20 billion yen in 
1994. Total sates were 131 trillion 
yen, led by a 70 percent increase in 
pexsqaal-onaputer and workstation 
shipments, to neariy 600,000, and 
strong corporate demand for com- 
pute network services. 

IBM Japan forecast PC shipments 
to reach 800,000 this year. 

Pn»detoKalnit^ 
the company would hire 400 to 500 
new graduates in 1997, up from the 
231 it has already hired this year. 

At (be start of 1995, IBM japan 
reintegrated two subsidiaries it had 
spun off as part of a move into 
software and services. When com- 
pared with the 1994 results for IBM 
Japan only, net profit rose 278 per- 
cent, while sales increased 9 per- 
cept.' (AP, Bloomberg) 


fl y to Japan and then continue to 
™*T locations in Asia, such as the 
ttulippines, or the rights of a Jap- 
anese airline to land in America rad 
men continue on to a third country. 

In an effort to take advantage of 
me economic boom in Asia, Federal 
Express.Corp. has been pushing for 
mwe flights from Japan to other 
Aslan countries. Japanese »irHn«»c 
fear that Federal Express's growing 
success in Asia could hamper their 
efforts to expand their air-cargo 
businesses, according to analysts. 

The new agreement will revise an 
aviation accord signed in 1952 thar 
gave preferential treatment to die 
only four carriers operating in the 
region at that time: Pan American 
World Airways (whose rights have 
b een p urchased by United Airlines), 
Northwest Airlines, operations ac- 
qmred by Federal Express and Japan 
Airlines. 

Japan _Air Lines received more 
limited rights under the treaty than 
did the other carriers, and Japanese 
officials have long tried to rene- 
gotiate the accord. In addition, non- 
meumbeot air-cargo caniesrs, such 
as United Parcel Service of America 
hie. and Nippon Cargo Airlines Co., 
have argued that it was unfair to 
them because they must get approv- 
al from both countries to expand. 

Under the agreement reached 
Wednesday, Nippon Cargo and 
UPS will be allowed to significantly 
increase their flights between Japan 
and the United States, according to 
sources. 

Restrictions on the number of air- 
cargo flights that Japan Air T-iw« 

them on a more equal fo^r^witf 
the U.S. carriers. 

Executives of passenger airlines 
that were not included in die 1952 
treaty said Wednesday that (bey 
hoped the new air-cargo agreement 
would pave the way for renego- 
tiations on passenger service. The 
Japanese government, which has ar- 
gued that die passenger portion of 
the treaty is also unfair to Japan, has 
pushed for such talks. 

But the United States has been 
noncommittal about the issue, 
winch has pitted “insiders” United 
and Northwest against “outsiders'' 
Delta Air Lines Inc., American Air- 
lines Inc_ Continental Airlines Inc. 
and Trans World Airlines Inc. 


Asians Worry About Nukes 

Atomic Power Under Scrutiny Despite Demand 


By Michael Richardson 

httermnicmal Herald Tri bune 

SINGAPORE — Growing public concern in Asia 
over the safety and high construction costs of nuclear 
power is likely to sharply cunaD official plans ro 
build atomic plants, despite the region's surging 
appetite far electricity. 

Opposition in Asia to nuclear power may cut official 
expansion plans by half, a new study has concluded. 

To help meet electricity demand, the generating 
capacity of nuclear plants in China, India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Japan, South Korea and Taiwan will have to 
increase to neariy 96,500 megawatts by 2005. up 
from just over 59,000 megawatts in 1995, according 
to official forecasts. 

But the study by the East- West Center in Hawaii 
says that only in South Korea and China does nuclear 
power expansion seem to be advancing smoothly. 

“Even then, we would not be surprised if China's 
plans take longer to implement than is now sched- 
uled,” said Ronald E. Hagen, an energy specialist at 
the center who wrote the report. 

He said that he expected construction of nuclear 
plants in Asia to lag bemuse of technical, financial and 
location problems, and that capacity growth could be 
‘ ‘as little as half’ what governments have planned. 

In Japan — which accounted for more than two 
thirds of Asia's nuclear power outpul in 1995 — recent 
problems with prototypes of advanced conventional 
reactors and fast-breeder reactors have severely dented 
public confidence in atomic energy, analysts said. 

The advanced conventional reactors and a new 
generation of fast-breeder reactors, which produce 
more nuclear fuel than they consume, are intended to 
give Japan increased control of its energy supplies. 
Tokyo has said it would not alter plans to increase 
reliance on nuclear power to 42 percent of electricity 
output by 2010 from 30 percent now. 

Kazuye Fujime, managing director of the private 
Institute of Energy Economics in Tokyo, said that an 
accident at the Monju fast-breeder reactor in Decem- 
ber that authorities tried to cover up had dealt a 
"serious blow to Japan's nuclear power plans, which 
were already showing signs of stalling.” 

Mr. Hagen said that a program in Japan to en- 
courage independent power producers to generate 


electricity in competition with existing utilities would 
put pressure on all plant operators to reduce costs. 

"The high cost of building nuclear plants combined 
with the IPP program will probably discourage the 
development of unsubsidized new nuclear plants, so 
long as the costs of fossil fuels remain low.” he said. 

Building a nuclear plant costs two or three times as 
much as a conventional one and can take 10 years. 

Japan has 49 nuclear reactors providing power on a 
commercial basis. Three reactors are under con- 
struction and scheduled for completion by July 1997. 
Two more are planned, but one is expected to be 
blocked by opposition from residents near the site. 

While there has been some opposition from en- 
vironmentalists and local residents in South Korea, 
the second-largest nuclear power producer in Asia, it 
has not caused any delays in the country's plans to 
expand atomic energy, which already accounts for 
nearly 40 percent of its electricity needs. 

South Korea operates nine nuclear plants, is build- 
ing seven more and plans to construct an additional 
eight units by 2010. 

However, local opposition in Taiwan, Asia's third- 
biggest nuclear power producer, has prevented con- 
struction of any new reactor since 1984. 

China, which now derives less than 1 percent of its 
energy from nuclear power, plans to increase its 
nuclear capacity to 20,000 megawatts by 2010 from 
2,100 megawatts in 1995. although some Western 
analysts said that financial and technical constraints 
were likely to make this goal difficult to achieve. 

Indonesia's National Atomic Energy Agency is 
due to complete a feasibility study for the country’s 
first nuclear project by the end of May. 

The plant, which would cost an estimated $17 
billion, would be the first of 12 such plants with a 
combined capacity of 7,000 megawatts. 

But the agency's plans for an initial 1,800 mega- 
watt plant near a dormant volcano in earthquake- 
prone central Java — the main industrial center and 
most densely populated island in Indonesia — has 
become a target of increasingly widespread criticism 
on cost and safety grounds. 

Subroto, a former Indonesian energy minister , said 
earlier this month that nuclear plants were expensive 
and that Indonesia could meet its future energy needs 
from oil, gas, hydro-power and geothermal resources. 


Too Many Refiners Spoil the Market 


Agence France-Presse 

SINGAPORE — Oil refining 
capacity in the Asia- Pacific region 
is set for a massive buildup that 
could lead to a temporary glut of 
some petroleum products, an oil 
conference was told Wednesday. 

Refining capacity in the region 
has so far lagged demand, but “the 
period 1996 to 1998 wfll see an 
unusual buildup of refinery capa- 
city unparalleled in the region's his- 
tory.” according to a presentation 


by Hawaii ’s East-West Center at an 
oil-industry conference here. 

About 2 million barrels per day 
of new capacity is set to come on 
stream as South Korea, Thailand. 
Taiwan, Malaysia. China, the Phil- 
ippines and India create new fa- 
cilities or expand existing ones. 

'‘With this massive expansion in 
a relatively short time, we may see 
a temporary’ glut of certain products 
in (be near future that not only will 
bring down the prices but may also 


discourage future plans for refinery 
expansion in the region.” 

The warning was contained in a 
paper presented to delegates at the 
Singapore international bunkering 
conference — a meeting devoted 
to developments in fuel oil for 
ships — by Fereidtm Fesbaraki 
and Widhyawan Prawiraatmadja 
of the East-West Center. 

The term bunkering comes from 
bunker, a 1,000-metric ton lot of 
fuel oil for ships. 
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Very briefly: 


• Malaysia's central bank forecast economic growth of 83 
percent this year, down from 9-5 percent in 1995; Bank 
Negara said the government would focus on fighting in- 
flation, narrowing the current-account deficit ana shifting 
Malaysia's economic base toward high technology. 

• Edaran Otomobil Nasional Bhd. the distributor of Malay- 
sia's Proton cars, said 1995 net profit rose 46 percent from a 
year earlier, to 346 million ringgit ($136.0 million), as do- 
mestic motor-vehicle sales reached a record high; revenue 
rose 28 percent to 5.69 billion ringgit 

• United Parcel Service of America Inc. has signed a 
preliminary agreement with Taiwan to invest $400 million to 
set up its Asia-Pacific bub on the island. 

• Pilipino Telephone Corp. said it awarded a contract valued 
at about $240 million to Marubeni Corp. of Japan to install 
200,000 telephone lines in the southern Philippines. 

• Intelsat Inc^ a Washington-based satellite communications 
service provider, has canceled two launch contracts with 
China's state launcher, China Great Wall Industry Corp., 
six weeks after it lost a $200 million satellite when a Long 
March rocket exploded. 

• Australia and China are to raise the number of flights 
between the two countries to nine per week from two per week 
immediately and to 13 per week by 1998. 

• ITT Industries Inc.'s automotive division plans to invest 
$ 1 00 million io China by 2000; the company aims to secure half 
of the market for brake systems and electrical motors by 2000. 

• Philippine Airlines Inc. plans to oppose an application by 
Group* Air France SA to operate all-cargo flights on its 
Manil a-Paris route. 

• Marks & Spencer PLC plans to double its operations in 
Asia by 2000; it is considering opening sites in Australia, 
China, Korea and Taiwan. AFP, AFX, Bloomberg. Reuters 
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’ Bloomberg Business News 

BEuING-t- China is slowfog final approval for as many as 20,000 
foreign-funded ventures, a delay that could expose them to anew tax. 

Beijing has ordered reviews of projects involving less than $30 
million in investment following afiood of applications. The applicants 
were seeking to beat a deadline — - joint ventures approved after 
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* ‘Central government departments are afraid that some regions may 
take advantage of the grace period to set up too many joint ventures, 
regardless of the regulations, conditions and procedures,” said Wang 
Hong of the State Planning CranmissiQn. 

The special review, ordered in January, does not affect investments 
of mare than $30 million. Those already required approval by the 
planning commission. 


Stake in Trafalgar Drags on Hongkong Land as ’95 Profit Dips 


CmySedbyOwSufiFrmDtiyaieha 

HONG KONG — Hongkong Land 
Holdings Ltd. said Wednesday thar 1995 
net profit fell 30 percent from a year earlier 
as its stake in the unprofitable British 
conglomerate Trafalgar House PLC 
caused a hefty charge. 

Kvaemer A/S made a $1 .4 billion dollar 
offer fw Trafalgar this month, and 
Hongkong Land agreed to sell its 26 per- 
cent stake to the Norwegian company. 

Simon Keswick, Hongkong Land's 
chair m an, said, “The company’s strategy 


for its future development is to focus on 
high-quality property and infrastructure 
investments in Asia. 

Hongkong Land, the property atm of die 
Jardine group of companies, earned 256.9 
million Hong Kong dollars in 1995 ($333 
million), compared with 3655 million dol- 
lars a year earlier. Operating income, 
however, rose 12 percent, to 465.6 million 
dollars. The company said it expected op- 
erating income to grow in 1996. 

Hongkong Land said it incurred a loss of 
145.5 million dollars from its interest in 


Trafalgar House PLC. 

Shares Hongkong Land, which are listed 
in London, rose 2 pence, to 153 ($1.40). 

Dairy Farm International Holdings Ltd., 
another Jardine company, said its 1995 net 
profit fell 37 percent from a year earlier, to 
1353 million dollars. Sales at the inter- 
national food company rose 12 percent, to 
11.70 billion dollars. 

Dairy Farm said it faced intense com- 
petition in its mature markets, and rising 
development costs in new markets. 

Mandarin Oriental International Ltd., the 


Jardine group's hotel operator, posted a 10 
percent rise in 1995 net profit, to 53.7 
million dollars. Sales nose 8 percent, to 192 
million dollars. 

The company said that the strong 1995 
performance of its Hong Kong hotels 
would continue in 1996. 

“Some improvement is expected in oar 
other markets, although the two new hotels 
which opened in early 1996 will take time 
to reach their fid] potential.” said Mr. 
Keswick, who also is Mandarin Oriental's 
chairman. (AFP, AFX, Bloomberg } 


BEER: A Christian Palestinian Starts a West Bank Microbrewery 


Continued from Page 11 

victim of tire tangled Arab- 
Israefr conflict 

After the suicide bombings 
that recently lolled mare than 
60 people, Israel sealed off all 
465 villages of the West 
Bank, meaning rha r Mr. 
Kboury could not get Ids 
tracks into nearby Ramaflah, 
much Dess Israel itself. With 
his home village his only mar- 
ket, his sales damped to 
about three cases a day. 

“The current situation is a 
disaster,” he said, adding that 
% if such, problems persisted it 
might kill off the brewery. 
Restricti ons on trade within 
the West Bank have been lif- 
ted, bet travel restrictions still 
limit exports to Israel. 

Foreign, diplomats are try- 
ing to do their part. Everyone 
from foe staff members of the 
Vatican Embassy to the 
United States Marines serve 
Tay beh at their receptions, al- 
though there are holdouts. A 
spokesman for the German 
Embassy, however, said the 
embassy was unaware of any 
West Bank brewery at all. 

“We feel it is a beer with a 
bit of a kick to it,” said lanes 
Hopkins, the British Consul 
in Jerusalem. *T would com- 
pare it to areal ale-type beer 
rather than a lager.” . 

H3s Belgian colleague Mi- 
chael Gobfa concurred: “Bis 

a very aueresting beer be- 
cause it is very different from 

ail other types of beer yon can 
find on the market in Israel. It 
is a little sour, ft is darker than 
normal beer,” „ 

In better times, toe beer s 
appeal seems to wash easily 
across otherwise insurmount- 
able benders. Jewish settlers on 

the West Bank generally avow 
Arab, villages and consume 
I only kosher products. Yet a 
few American settlers have 
found their w tsy to fee as-yet 
tmkosher Taybeh Beer fact- 
ory. “Gee fold me I was fee 
gam Adams of the Middle 


East,” Mr. Kboury said. 

At Gizmo, a popular 
branch and jazz hangout for 
Israelis in Jerusalem, the 
owner, 23on Levy, has con- 
sidered promoting Taybeb. 

“I could see having it sold 


half price one Friday, lots of 
signs, umbrellas saying 
‘Palestinian Beer, Palestinian 
Beer,’ ” he said, then caught 
himself, remembering the 
suicide bombings. 

'‘Actually after all these 


explosions it would be a prob- 
lem," Mr. Levy added. “If 
you said. ‘Palestine Beer, 
Palestine Beer,' it would not 
give people a positive feeling. 
We need to wait a little while 
fra things to calm down.” 
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Trading Nations 






Trade Is Flourishing, If Not Wholly Free 

Asum nations are expanding economic ties with each other, as well as with numerous countries on other continents 


Ajsia. accounts for 

TV ‘about 15 percent of 
j/Jk^crid trade today, 
a relatively modest figure 
when compared with the 
shades of Europe and 
North America. But thg 
region's, most robust 
economies — China, Tai- 
wan Hong Kong, South 
Korea. Malaysia, Singa- 
pore and Thailand — are 
among the world’s fastest- 
growing trading nations. 

China was not even in 
thc global top 20 a decade 
ago. but the mainland is 
now. the world's 11th 
largest exporter,- with 
S 121 billion in sales in 
1 994 (a 32 percent in- 
crease oyer the previous 
year). Tiny Singapore - 
with roughly the same 
area and population as the 
city 'of Chicago - is now 
the world’s 12th-largest 
exporter, with more than 
$96 billion in sales in 
1 994. In recent years, 
Malaysia (19th) and Thai- 
land ;(20th) have also 
moved into the ranks of 
the weald’s top exporters. 

. But Asia’s astonishing 
trade gains are certainly 
not a one-way proposition. 
Despite the United 
States’s well-publicized 
trade deficits with Japan 
and China, a number of 
Asian nations are also 
among the world's top im- 
porters. In fact, Asian im- 
ports surged 18.8 percent 
last year - slightly more 
than the corresponding 
rise In exports. 

Malaysia, Singapore 
and South Korea all 
chalked up 20 percent 
growth in import sales 
during 1994 . Japanese im- ' 
ports rose 13.5 percent 
during the same period. 
Chinese imports climbed 
by 113percenL 
- / According to figures r& 
cently released by the 
Paris-based Organization 
for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development 
(OECD), a. number of East 
Asian economies are ex- . 
pected to run trade deficits 


tiiis year, including Hong 
Kong ($1 1 billion). South 
Korea ($4.8 billion) and 
Thailand ($4 billion). 

Although these figures 
still pale in comparison 
with America’s record 
$1 17 billion trade deficit 
with Asia in 1994 and the 
European Union’s $44 bil- 
lion during the same peri- 
od, there is not much 
doubt that Asia’s “little 
dragon” economies have 
become eager importers in 
recent years. Thanks to 
vast infrastructure needs 
■and a growing middle 
class with a thirst for 
Western goods. East 
Asian nations are ringing 
up record purchases in 
nearly every category. 

American foundation 
As the world's largest and 
most sophisticated service 
industry exporter; the 
United States has made 
significant inroads in 
Asia. In 1994, Asian cus- 
tomers purchased more 
than $25 billion worth of 
American business, pro- 
fessional and technical 
services, a 33 percent in- 
crease in just three years. 

According to the U.S. 
Department of Com- 
merce, four Asian nations 
accounted for nearly two- 
thirds of American service 
exports last year: Japan 
($29.7 bilBon), South Ko- 
rea ($43 billion), Taiwan 
($4.2 billion) and Aus- 
tralia ($3.7 billion). The 
United States accumulated 
a $16 billion suffeit with 
Japan on service goods, its 
largest trade surplus with 
any country. 

Although the founda- 
tion of Asia’s trade booms 
lies in sales to North 
America, the actual 
■•‘house” is being con- 
structed around a frame of 
intra-regional trade. 
Asians are selling more to 
other Asians than ever be- 
fore. Japanese brands have . 
become household names 
throughout the continent, 
and cheap Chinese-made 


dry goods now dominate 
* street markets in Jakarta, 
Hanoi and Singapore. 

The most . dynamic 
changes are taking place 
in Southeast Asia, where 
intra-regional trade in- 
creased a whopping 43 
percent between 1993 and 
1994. breaking the $100 
billion mark for the first 
time. As the region moves 
toward the final imple- 
mentation of a tariff re- 
duction agreement called 
the ASEAN Free Trade 
Area (AFTA) in 2003, in- 
tra-regional trade is ex- 
pected to accelerate at an 
even greater rate. 

The success of South- 
east Asia’s economic co- 
operation and free trade 
initiatives - as well as the 
example set by the North 
American Free Trade 
Agreement and the Euro- 
pean Union - is prompting 
other Asian nations to 
forge cozier business rela- 
tions. Even “enemies” like 
Beijing and Taipei, or 
New Delhi and Islamabad, 
have temporarily cast 
aside rivalries for the sake 
of trade relations. 

China’s recent saber- 
rattling in the Taiwan 
Strait and missile tests off 
the Taiwan coast affected 
local stock markets but 
did not dampen flourish- 
ing trade and investment 
between Beijing and 
Taipei. Trade ties between 
South Korea and North 
Korea have continued to 
grow despite a recent in- 
crease in political tension. 
And . there has been no 
Cooling of Japanese inter- 
est in Siberia despite the 
deadlock between Tokyo 
and Moscow over the fu- 
ture of the Russian-occu- 
pied Kuril Islands. 

Last year, the leaders of 
Seven South Asian nations 
- India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, 
Nepal, Bhutan and the 
Maldives - met in New 
Delhi to discuss items of 
mutual concern. Among 
their resolutions was a 


Asian Trade Leads World 

The free-trade area straddling the Pacific accounts forhaJfofall trade. 


T he World Trade Organization 
(WTO) has singled out East Asia 
as the primary engine of world 
trade expansion at the present time, with 
a dynamic flow of goods and services 
that other parts of the globe are hard- 
pressed to match. 

The figures tell the story. In the wake 
of modest economic recovery in Europe 
and continued healthy growth in North 
and South America, global trade grew 9 
percent in 1994, more than twice as fast 
as the previous year. But during the same 
period, Asian trade grew by an astonish- 
ing 15 percent — with China, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Singapore and Thailand 
contributing the most 
Due to its deregulation policies and 
huge market share, China now accounts 
for the most significant proportion of in- 
tra-regional activity. Official figures re- 
cently released by China’s Customs Ser- 
vice show thai trade between China and 
its 26 Asian partners reached $99.85 bil- 
lion in 1995, up 27.8 percent from the 
previous year. 

Japan remained China’s largest single 
trading partner, with $57.4 billion in oi- 
fargrwT business last year. China’s trade 
deficit with Japan plunged to $540 mil- 
lion, down from $4 trillion just a year ear- 
lier: Hong Kong, the United States, Tai- 
wan and South Korea rounded out the list 

of China's tap five trade partners. 

Trading between the ASEAN pmmers 
is al so growing fast Total intra-ASEAN 
trade increased 43 percent, to $ 1 1 1 bil- 
lion, in 1994, up from $77 billion a year 
earlier;. Singapore leads the pack of these 
super-regional traders, accounting for a 
little over half of the total: Malaysia 
chipped in about one-quarter and Thai- 
land 14 percent. . . . 

This dynamic subregion has caught toe 
eye of the Americans, with the U.S. 
Commerce Department recently adding 
ASEAN to its fist of the top 10 emerging 
markets. Others on the list include Brazil, 
Argentina, Mexico, Turkey. Poland, 
South Africa, South Korea, China and In- 


dia. The U.S. government predicts that 
within the next five years, ASEAN will 
be second only to Mexico as the biggest 
market for American goods among new- 
ly emerging industrialized countries. 

Asia-Enrope Summit 
Asia has also become increasingly im- 
portant to the European Union over the 
last five years. La 1980, Asia accounted 
for 10 percent of total EU exports to non- 
union countries. By 1994, the figure had 
jumped to 23 percent. The EU now con- 
ducts about a quarter of all external trade 
with Asia (worth $312 billion in 1994), 
compared with 17.4 percent with the U.S. 

This growing reliance was put to the 
test at the recent Asia-Europe Summit in 
Bangkok. No formal hew regional free 
trade zone or treaty was affected, but the 
meeting did seem to pave the way for 
closer cooperation in trade, investment 
and technology, as well as education and 
culture. And agreement was reached for 
future high-level meetings between the 
15 European nations and 10 East Asian 
countries in attendance to broaden trade 
and diplomatic relationships. . 

Sir 'Leon Britten, the senior European 
Union trade negotiator, claimed the sum- 
mit was not trying to copy APEC but did 
share similar goals of moving ‘‘in the. di- 
rection of liberalization of the world 
economy” within the multilateral context 
of the WTO, as well as bilaterally. 

Despite the cordial atmosphere and 
friendly rhetoric, some Asian officials are 
still skeptical of Europe’s- real commit- 
ment to nondiscriminatory trade (and 
more Asian imports). Citing “lack of 
concrete action,” Japanese officials were 
especially disappointed in the summit. 

ResptHufing to this concern, European 
Commission President Jacques Santer 
pointed out that nearly 40 percent of 
manufactured imports would be duty- 
free in coming years, while tariffs on oth- 
er products would fall in the next .10 
years. . 

Julia Clerk 
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-‘Trading Nations: The Asian Engine (Part D” 

. . - was produced in its entiretyby the Adverting 

ctf the International Herald Tribune. Pan IT will appear Aprd 7A 

Sid Astburv. based in Malaysia; Barry Edgar, based m Switzerland ; 
^SToerkaJ?osephR. Yogersl, based m t^ UmtedSta^ amt Asu, 

Program Director: Bill Mahder. 


pledge to implement bor- 
derless trade and lower 
tariff barriers, paving the 
way for a South Asian 
Free Trade Zone in the 
early 21st century. 

Still, not everything is 
rosy on the trade front. 
Trade deficits with China 
and Japan remain hot po- 
litical topics in America, 
especially during this elec- 
tion year. The dispute be- 
tween Beijing and Wash- 
ington over China's par- 
ticipation in the World 
Trade Organization con- 
tinues to brew, as does the 
controversy over Tai- 
wan's future entry into the 
same organization (op- 
posed by China). 

Tariff barriers are an- 
other source of conflict. 
Nearly every country in 
the Asia-Pacific region is 
guilty of some sort of 
trade protectionism, ac- 
cording to two recent re- 
ports produced by the Pa- 
cific Economic Coopera- 
tion Council (PECO). The 
biggest offender is China, 
with an average applied 
tariff of 27 percent Other 


countries that continue to 
rely heavily on trade barri- 
ers include the Philippines 
(14.3 percent), Thailand 
(13.1 percent) and Indone- 
sia (1 1.3 percent). This 
contrasts sharply with 
“true” free-trade countries 
like Hong Kong (no ap- 
plied tariffs), Singapore 
(0.4 percent) and the Unit- 
ed States (3.4 percent). 

Joseph R. Yogerst 
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World leaders link hands at the opening ceremony of the Asia-Europe Summit earBer this month. 


Ambassador: WTO to Make History 

The inaugural meeting in December will be the first for a new international trading system. 

A mbassador Trade (GATT), the Orga- Development Board of ments in terms of trade de- 
Wiiliam Rossier. nizarion for Economic Co- UNCTAD. In addition to velopments, regional inte- 
the new chairman operation and Develop- his position as chairman gration, trade liberaliza- 


A mbassador 
William Rossier. 
the new chairman 
of the General Council of 
the World Trade Organi- 
zation (WTO), is a "man 
ideally suited to his post. 
He is familiar with inter- 
national organizations, 
having actively participat- 
ed in a great many negoti- 
ations with such organiza- 
tions as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and 


Trade (GATT), the Orga- 
nization for Economic Co- 
operation and Develop- 
ment (OECD), the United 
Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD), the European 
Free Trade Association 
(EFT A) and the Economic 
Commission for Europe 
(ECE). He was the chair- 
man of EFTA and the 
ECE. and is currently the 
chairman of the Trade and 


Development Board of 
UNCTAD. In addition to 
his position as chairman 
of the General Council, he 
is also chairing the Work- 
ins Party on the accession 
of the Russian Federation. 

Mr. Rossier's WTO re- 
sponsibilities are global. 

“The Asia-Pacific re- 
gion.” he says, “will be the 
economic region of the fu- 
ture where we will see the 
most important develop- 


ments in terms of trade de- 
velopments, regional inte- 
gration, trade liberaliza- 
tion. Additionally, in the 
coming decades, we will 
see this area grow tremen- 
dously, not only as a re- 
gional center, but with 
world wide importance." 

Mr. Rossier points out 
that since World War II 
and until very recently. 

Continued on page 20 


One of the world’s 
largest trading nations 
is one of Asia’s 
smallest nations.llllo 


Despite its size, Singapore continues to prove its 
prowess in the economic world. Rapid growth in externa! 
trade has turned Singapore into one of the world’s largest 
trading nations. And, Fortune Magazine rated Singapore as 
the number one city in the world for business. 

Thanks to its infrastructural strengths (world's best 
airport and seaport and an advanced telecommunications 
network), Singapore is able to provide global trade 
connections efficiently, thus reducing business costs and 
headaches. Free-trade policies providing an open trade 
regime enable international companies to do business with 
Singapore and to use Singapore as a base for regional 
expansion. And of course, key geographic positioning and 
strategic alliances with fast growing economies in Asia 
allow Singapore to hold its position as a premier 
international trading hub. 


For a closer look at Singapore and opportunities fn Asia, 
call the Singapore Trade Development Board 
at (65) 337 6628. 
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T he World 
Trade Congress 
Singapore 


A Dialogue between Government and Business on the 
Future Direction of International Trade 

Singapore, April 24-25, 1996 
presenting a distinguished group of speakers.- 


Goh Chok Tong, Prime Minister, Singapore 

Renato Ruggiero, Director-General, WTO 

Sir Leon Brittan, Vice President, The Commission of 
the European Communities 

Ir Hartarto, Coordinating Minister for Production & 
Distribution, Indonesia 

Amnuay Viravan, Deputy Prime Minister, Thailand 

Thaksin Shinawatra, Deputy Prime Minister, Thailand 

Domingo Cavallo, Minister of Economy, Argentina* 

Luiz Felipe Lampreia, Minister of State for External 
Relations, Brazil 

Pehin Dato' Abdul Rahman Taib, Minister of Industry 
& Primary Resources, Brunei Darussalam 

Yves Galland, Minister-Delegate for Finance & Foreign 
Trade, France* 

Shunpei Tsukahara, International Trade & Industry 
Minister, Japan* 

Park Jae-yoon, Minister of Trade, Industry & Energy, 
South Korea 

YB Dato' Seri Rafidah Aziz, Minister of International 
Trade & Industry, Malaysia 

Philip Burdon, Minister for Trade Negotiations, New 
Zealand* 

Rizalino S. Navarro, Secretary of Trade & Industry, 
Philippines 

Yeo Cheow Tong, Minister for Trade & Industry, 
Singapore 

Mats Hellstrom, Minister for Foreign Trade & EU 
Affairs, Sweden 

Le Van Triet, Minister of Trade, Vietnam 


Jeffrey M. Lang, Deputy Trade Representative, United 
States 

Roy MacLaren, Special Advisor to the Prime Minister 
of Canada on International Trade 

C. Fred Bergsten, Director, Institute for International 
Economics 

Chan Heng Chee, Director, Institute of Southeast 
Asian Studies & Executive Director, Singapore 
International Foundation 

Arthur Dunkel, Chairman, Commission on 
International Trade & Investment Policy, International 
Chamber of Commerce 

Victor Fung, Chairman, Hong Kong Trade 
Development Council 

Ross Garnaut, Professor of Economics & Convenor of 
Division of Economics, Research School of Pacific & 
Asian Studies, The Australian National University 

Donald Johnston, Secretary-General Designate, OECD 

Lee Tsao Yuan, Deputy Director, Institute of Policy 
Studies & Nominated Member of Parliament, Singapore 

Sylvia Ostry, Chairman, Centre for International 
Studies, University of Toronto 

Clyde V. Prestowitz, Jr., President, Economic Strategy 
Institute 

Rubens Ricupero, Secretary-General, UNCTAD 

Peter Watson, Chairman, International Trade 
Commission 

S. Dhanabalan, Chairman, Singapore Airlines & 
Member of Parliament, Singapore 

* Awaiting Confirmation 
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Countries 

Build 

Bridges 

Economic cooperation is 
replacing political animosity. 

A fter nearly four decades in 
mothballs because of persis- 
tent warfare and political 
bickering, the countries of the 
Greater Mekong Subregion (GMS) 
are finally speaking to one another 
(again. Their energy is concentrated 
anforgmg economic cooperation in 
.an effort to turn the Mekong Basin, 
'with its 23 million square kilome- 
,ters (888,030 square miles) and 
' more than 225 .million people, into a 
vibrant hub of cross-border trade 
and industry, a Southeast Asian ver- 
i sion of the European Union. 

. The six countries that border the 
4.350 kilometer (2,703 mile) 
Mekong River - China, Vietnam, 
Thailand, Cambodia,. Laos and Bur- 
ma (Myanmar) - took, their first step 
toward joint action in 1992 with die 
formation of an economic forum un- 
der the auspices of the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank (ADB). 

. The second big step came in April 
1995. when foreign ministers of the 
four main Mekong nations — Viet- 
nam, Thailand, Cambodia and Laos 
- met at Chiang Rai in northern 
Thailand. The high-level rendez- 
vous resulted in the signing of a co- 
operation agreement for the sustain- 
able development of the Mekong 
Basin. The meeting also marked the 
formal re-entry of Cambodia into 
the Mekong River Commission 
(MRC) after a 20-year hiatus 
caused by the advent of Khmer 
Rouge leadership in Phnom Penh. 

Over the past year, diplomats 
have taken a back seat to develop- 
ment experts hammering out the 
brass tacks of regional cooperation. 

The Mekong Forum’s primary, 
aim is the integration of infrastruc- 
ture priorities and intra-regional 
#%de among the six member stales. 


*V. 
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With the ADB’s help, the forum has 
singled exit close to 80 projects for 
priority cooperation” in six areas: 
transport, energy, environment, 
trade and investment, human re- 
source development and tourism. 

The Manila-based ADB has so for 
provided more titan $280 million in 
loans and extended another $7.6 
million in technical assistance to 
jump-start the Mekong project. The 
hank has plans to disburse an addi- 
tional $250 million in loans during 
1996-98. The ADB stresses that pri- 
vate sector investment is alsn need- 
ed, since the capital required for 
some of the larger infrastructure 
projects for exceeds the capacity of 
the present resources of the six gov- 
ernments and the bank itself. 

Foreign aid dooms and agencies 
have pledged nearly $200 million to 
support 94 projects and activities 
that the Mekong River Commission 
wants to activate this year, including 
navigation, hydroelectric and agri- ’ 
cultural projects. Among the bodies 
that have agreed to help develop- . 
meat along the Mekong. are the gov- 
ernments of Denmark, Sweden, ‘ 
South Korea, Japan and the Nether- 
lands, as well as the World Bank 
and the United Nations Develop- 
ment Program (UNDP). 

like many experts in the region. 
Noritada Mori ala, ADB programs 
director, is bullish on the Mekong's 
economic potential 
“The combined population of the 
six members is 225 million and ex- 
pected to rise to 300 million by (he 
year 2020,” he told a gathering of 
potential investors last October in 
Hong Kong. “By that time, the per 
capita income of the region is ex- 


pected to triple its 1 995 level of 
$733.” At the same engagement, 
Leuane Sombounkhan, vice chair- 
man of tiie Committee for Planning 
and Cooperation in Laos, spoke of 
the “abundant natural resources” in 
the Mekong Basin, including “min- 
erals, water, forest, fertile land and 
unexploited energy resources.” 

Foreign aid results 
Despite the need for more public 
and private investment, some pro- 
jects are already off the ground. 
Australian foreign aid helped con- 
struct the very first bridge across the 
Mekong, a span between Thailand 
and Laos that opened 1 8 months 
ago. The bridge has already con- 
tributed significantly to tourism and 
trade in the border area. 

The Australian and Vietnamese 
governments recently agreed on a 
$60 milli on joint venture project to 
build Vietnam's first bridge across 
the Mekong River. Billed as Viet- 
nam’s highest infrastructure priori- 
ty, the bridge will be built at My 
Thuan in southern Vietnam, with 
completion scheduled for the end of 
tiie decade. 

Still, problems remain that could 
inhibit long-term cooperation, in- 
cluding unresolved territorial 
claims, water-use disputes, freedom 
of navigation debates and disagree- 
ment over which infrastructure pro- 
jects should take priority. One of the 
biggest controversies is a Chinese 
proposal to construct 15 major hy- 
droelectric dams on the upper reach- 
es of the Mekong, a project that 
could severely affect downstream 
irrigation and navigation. 

J.C. 


APEC to Formulate Action Plans 
At Its Meeting in the Philippines 

The gtHil is free trade, beginning regionally. Leaders will decide which measures to adopt. 


An interview with Am- 
bassador Armando Q. 
Madam ba. executive di- 
rector of the Asia-Pacific 
Cooperation (APEC) fo- 
| rum. Mr. Madamba, 

; formerly deputy chief of 
, staff of' the Philippines' 

I armed forces, took over 
APEC's top executive 
post in November after 
serving a year as Its 
deputy executive direc- 
tor in the Singapore Sec- 
retariat 

The efforts to liberalize 
trade and investment rules 
get most of the attention, 
but there is more to APEC 
than that. What’s happen- 
ing on other fronts: 

1 can agree with you that 
the trade liberalization 
component is getting all 
the headlines. But when 
you look at APEC, it has 
two other pillars: facilita- 
tion of trade and invest- 
ment. and the area of eco- 
nomic cooperation. Actu- 
ally there is a balance 
among these three compo- 
nents. For example, 
what’s happening in the 
facilitation of trade and in- 
vestment is that we are 
looking at issues like pro- 
cedures and the cost of 
compliance. In other ar- 
eas, there is a lot happen- 
ing. For example, in 
Manila we have estab- 
lished a center to promote 
small- and medium-scale 
enterprises. So develop- 
ment of businesses is re- 
ceiving as much auention 
as liberalization of trade. 

If you look at what is 
being done by APEC, you 
will easily see that the 
.APEC economies are also 
seeking understanding on 
regional energy issues. In 
addition, they are looking 
at the impact of economic 


growth on the environ- 
ment. There is also the 
need to look at issues like 
energy standards. There is 
a lot going on in fields 
other than made liberaliza- 
tion - although this is 
what grabs the headlines. 

What 's on the agenda 
for the next APEC annual 
meeting in Subic Bay in 
the Philippines in Novem- 
ber? 

According to the road 
map agreed upon at the 
last meeting in Osaka, 
what’s expected in 1996 is 
a fresh series of Action 
Plans. The Philippines is 
taking charge of this de- 
velopment process. What 
might be the centerpiece 
of the meeting in Subic in 
November is the consoli- 
dation of all these individ- 
ual and collective Action 
Plans. Secondly, the lead- 
ers will focus on the mat- 
ters submitted to them by 
the ministers who met ear- 
lier in the year. For exam- 
ple. in January there was a 
ministerial meeting on hu- 
man resources. In March, 
the finance ministers of 
APEC met in Kyoto. 
There are several other 
ministerial-level meetings 
scheduled. Their reports 
are submitted, and the 
leaders decide what mea- 
sures to adopL 

The chosen path to free 
trade is " concerted unilat- 
eralism. ” Could you put 
that concept in simpler 
words for us? 

In APEC we operate on 
this premise: We seek 
ways to promote free and 
open trade and investment 
based on cooperation. 
This is all done under the 
direction of the leaders. 
There is progress in APEC 
precisely because of the 
voluntary measures that 


are offered by the leaders 
on behalf of the member 
economies. There is noth- 
ing here Lhat suggests 
legally binding obliga- 
tions. It’s about consensus 
- progress comes through 
unilateral action. This is 
why the Action Plans are 
put together and become 
the collective direction of 
the members. 

People also get con- 
fused over the concept of 
“open regionalism " that 
APEC has espoused. Is 
there a simple way of 
defining that? 

Some people say that 
“open regionalism" is a 
contradiction in terms or 
an oxymoron. Open re- 
gionalism is indeed open 
to differing interpreta- 
tions. But. insofar as what 
we generally see from the 
APEC perspective, we are 
working on this regional 
approach and yet we are 
open to the world - mean- 
ing, for example, as it is 
stated in the Osaka Action 
Agenda, that the efforts of 
the members on trade lib- 
eralization will be consis- 
tent with World Trade Or- 
ganization [WTO] princi- 
ples. Therefore, there is a 
global interpretation of 
what we do. There will, of 
course, be respect for cer- 
tain principles like non- 
discrimination. The liber- 
alization of trade and in- 
vestment is not only for 
APEC economies: ulti- 
mately it will be expressed 
in a working relationship 
with non-APEC econ- 
omies. It is not exclusion- 
ary. It is open rather than 
just regional. 

Same say that the best 
way for Asia-Pacific na- 
tions to meet their free- 
trade goals is through the 
WTO. What is the rela- 


tionship between APEC 
and the WTO? 

The Osaka Action 
Agenda essentially recog- 
nized the WTO principles 
and [arbitration] mecha- 
nism. and stressed that one 
of its own principles is 
that we will be VVTO-con- 
sistent. So the leaders in 
Osaka made that very 
clear. With respect to the 
WTO. which will be 
meeting in Singapore later 
this year, the APEC 
economies will look into 
liberalization in terms of 
what would be consistent 
with the WTO approach, 
in effect, it reinforces the 
principle that APEC is 
outward-looking rather 
than inward- looking. 
APEC wants to be consis- 
tent with the rules the 
WTO would like to set 
out. We’ll see that in De- 
cember in Singapore when 
the WTO meets. 

Are the 18 APEC mem- 
bers supposed to go be- 
yond their General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT ) Uruguay Round 
comminnents? fs APEC a 
way of achieving free 
trade for members faster 
than through the multilat- 
eral process ? 

There are very clear ef- 
forts to try to go beyond 
the Uruguay Round com- 
mitments. One of the 
ways of achieving free 
trade is starting the pro- 
cess regionally and then 
expanding globally. 
Thai's where we are now. 

It is very difficult to 
speculate on whether 
achieving free trade could 
he faster within APEC or 
through the WTO. Let's 
wait and see and let histo- 
ry answer that question. 

Interview by 

Sid Astburv 
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power transmission conservation are often seen as natural 

System without enemies. But by taking environmental con- 
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annoying siderations seriously early on in a project, 

yOUT neighbors? ABB keeps any impact to a minimum. For 
example in southern Africa, ABB was asked to erect 410 
kilometers of transmission lines without disturbing an 
indigenous colony of Cape vultures. The project was 
executed with minimum disturbance during the breeding 
season between April and September. It is somewhat 
surprising therefore that this neighborly respect did not 
slow down the project. 

In feet planning ahead combined with local knowledge 
and advanced technology meant the Zimbabwean section 
of the Marimba Bulawayo interconnection was completed 
ahead of schedule. 

ABB is committed to the core principle of sustainable 
development. Balancing mankind’s needs with those of 
yOU can. a delicate environment takes foresight and efficient, 
ecologically sound technology. This is what ABB offers to 
neighborhoods all over the world. 

ABB Aaoa Brown Boveri Ltd. Reader Services Comer, RO. Boot *110. CH-B021 Zurich. Switzerland 
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SPONSORED SECTION 


A Financial Debate 

The question centers on the role of foreign banks. 


B ankers in Malaysia have a 
lot 10 smile about. The 36 
commercial hanks. 16 of 
them Foreign, lifted pretax profits 
by more than a quarter in Iv95. 
An eighth year »if strong econom- 
ic growth means that l'J% is alv> 
likely to continue as a happ\ lime. 

But Malaysian hankers, along 
with others in emerging Asia, 
worry about how they will cope 
when foreign hanks gain greater 
access in their booming local 
markets. 

Last July, around 40 memlvrs 
or the World Trade Organisation 
i WTO) committed themselves in 
liberalizing their financial sectors 
They did so through the General 
Agreement on Tr;tde in Services 
(GATS), an initialise under the 
General Agreement mi Tariffs 
and Trade *t GATT i. The WTU 
has not taken on the uork of 
GATT. 

The signatories to GATS have 
made a hinding commitment to 
allow mure foreign participation, 
particularly in offshore banking, 
offshore and general reinsurance, 
ami the charge card business. But 
there are still a lot of arguments 
over the pace of liberalization, 
with countries like the Tailed 
Slates urging speed and naiions 
like Malaysia pleading for lime. 
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Trading nations: the Asian Engine 
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Mahathir bin Mohamad. 
Malaysia's prime minister, has 
made this contribution to the de- 
bate: “If we open our financial 
markets to countries such as the 
United States, our own banks 
would he quite unable to compete 
- they may be swallowed up.” 

But even within developing 
Asia, there is another side to the 
debate. Ramasamy Thillainaihan. 
finance director of Genting - a 
Malaysian conglomerate with in- 
terests ranging from casinos to 
palm oil plantations - thinks that 
Malaysia and other governments 
in (he region may tv doing their 
bankers a disservice. 

"The ovcrprotection and over- 
regulation of Lhc financial sector 
and the curbing of (he derivatives 
business have had the unintended 
effect of making the financial in- 
stitutions more reliant on muscle 
power than on brain power, and 
to operate in the backwaters 
rather than at or near the frontiers 
of global finance.” ho says, Mr. 
Thillainathan. along with many 
other analysts, would welcome 
more urgency in liberalizing the 
financial serv ices sector. 

This is not to say that all gov- 
ernments in Asia have built high 
walls against the encroachments 
of foreigners. In Malaysia, forex- 
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Trade at What Pace? 

*T.'| Ton much of a good thing may spell the need to slow growth. 


Bmkservicein Jakarta. Is it time to let more foreigners into the Asian market? 


ample, the 16 foreign hanks con- 
trol around 30 percent of the trade 
financing business, about 25 per- 
cent of total assets of the com- 
mercial hunks and some 27 per- 
cent of the credit arranged by the 
commercial hanks. 

Overpopu la don 

In other countries, though, for- 
eign hankers do have a lot to beef 
ahouL in Indonesia, for example, 
they are up against stale banks 
that control around half the trade 
financing business and have most 
of the total assets of the commer- 
cial banks. 

Jakarta has almost too many 
banks to count. It's the same in 
many Asian cities. Governments 
have given out lots of licenses 
and arc left with an overpopulated 
banking sector. 


At least, that’s the view of 
Ching Yew C’hye, Andersen Con- 
sulting's ASEAN (Association of 
South East Asian Nations) partner 
for the financial services industry. 
He says that only financial institu- 
tions that have fast growth paths 
wili survive. The rest, says Mr. 
Ching. will end up merging with 
others since banking licenses are 
nut as attractive as before. 

Some Asian governments 
would welcome a shakeout. The 
Malaysian authorities, in fact, are 
not just openly in favor of a 
splurge of mergers and acquisi- 
tions hut have introduced mea- 
sures to Uy to bring one about. 
It's just one of the ways Malaysia 
is toning up its hunks to face the 
foreigners that one day will com- 
pete with them on equal terms. 

SJV. 


S ome of Asia’s • 
fastest-growing 
economies are in a 
bit of a balance-of-pay- 
menLs bother. at the mo- 
ment. They are taking in 
too many imports and 
paying out too much in 
bills for services rendered ;• 
by foreign firms. The re- 
sult; current account 
deficits. 

Mexico is an object les- 
son of .what can happen 
when a government panics 
and resorts to quick: fixes 
for a troubled economy.. 
Mexico, worried about a 
ballooning deficit on the 
current account of its bal- 
ance of payments, deval- 
ued and in doing so de- 
stroyed international con- 
fidence. The result: cata- 
strophe. 

Deficits in Malaysia. 
Thailand and Indonesia 
are an understandable 
cause of concern.’ To fi- 
nance them, governments 
are having to draw down 
foreign reserves or rely on 
the inflow of foreign cash 
to pay for factories or pur- 
chases of stocks -or bonds. 
“Asia is over-expanding 


Ambassador Says WTO Is Ready to Make History 


Cimlim it-il front /ugt* / 7 

growth in international trade has occurred between Eu- 
rope. North America and Japan. “Now. with the growth 
of the Pacific region, v.e are seeing a new center of dy- 
namics for trade, and lhc progress in this area will not 
necessarily follow the same patterns as we have seen be- 
fore among European nations. Europe’s Eastern coun- 
tries or even NAFTA jthc North American Free Trade 
Association I. 

“In the Asia-Pacific region, we might see something 
quite different. The region extends from Canada in 
Chile, from Japan m Australia to Indonesia. They are all 
in the same circle, hul they are not a group of nations ge- 
ographically close to each oilier or of the same level of 
economic development, lhc region also covers coun- 
tries w ith different traditions and cultural heritages.” 

Thus, the process of growth and liberalization will 


probably progress in different ways, with different 
methods, with different timing. “This will be a long- 
term exercise,” Mr. Rossier adds. 

Getting the first one right 

The WTO's first ministerial meeting in Singapore next 
December is symbolic of Asian progress. The agenda 
has not yet been fully defined, though the World Trade 
Congress convened by the International Herald Tribune 
April 24-26 in Singapore should help set that agenda. 

**We plan to have biannual ministerial meetings. To 
do this successfully, we must get the first one right. It 
will be a precedent for future meetings." 

Mr. Rossier points out that "the WTO is really only a 
network between stales. But it is the most cohesive 
worldwide system we have today. 1710 first meeting in 
December will be of historic importance. It will give us 
an opportunity to evaluate problems that, before, were 


treated in a sporadic manner. Ministers are committed to 
meeting every two years and that, in itself, is an im- 
provement over GATT. The Singapore meeting wiil be 
the first of a series. Our aims must be ambitious, but also 
realistic.” 

Asked what is likely to be on the docket next Decem- 
ber. he says, “We still have much unfinished business. 
For instance, telecommunications, maritime transport, 
financial services, agriculture, cooperation with the 
Bretton Wood institutions, the environment. When you 
realize that there will be 1 20 countries attending and that 
we have >>nly live days for discussion, you can under- 
stand that very careful management will be required. 

"A new trading system will affect the entire world. 
We must make it work. And it will, if we keep in step 
with developments in the individual nations. We cannot 
go ion fust, but we must work speedily, cooperatively 
and. mi »m importantly, effectively.” Barry Edgar 


relative to its ability to cre- 
ate export earnings.” says 
Adam Le Mesurier, dinar- ’ 
tor of Asian economics at 
investment bank SBC 
Warburg. He worries that 
short-term inflows of cash 
could suddenly dry up and 
make the deficits unsus- 
tainable: 

A quick way to get back 
to surplus would be to 
stamp on the -brake and 
bring to a clattering halt 
the high growth that has 
astonished the world year 
after year. But that would 
scare both local and for- 
eign investors, roil the cur- 
rency markets and possi- 
bly send the economy into 
a very nasty spin. 

What is more likely is 
an easing off on the throt- 
tle to cut the pace of eco- 
nomic growth. Govern- 
ments will make it more 
expensive to borrow mon- 
ey, limit the amount that 
citizens can spend with 
their credit cards and uy to 
limit imports and boost 
exports. The juggernauts 
will be brought down to a 
safer cruising speed. 

Anwar Ibrahim, Malay- 
sia’s finance minister and 
deputy finance minister, 
says, "We are definitely 
not where Mexico was. 
The size of pur deficit is 
definitely substantial, but 
you need to look at what 
we have already done to 
lessen it through cutting 
down imports, reinsurance 
and insurance.” 

Bringing services home 
Rather than abandoning a 
commitment to free trade, 
the governments in this re- 
gion are trying to sojve the 
problem of deficits at the 
source. They are attempt- 
ing to lessen their huge re- 
liance on foreign firms for 
services. They console 
themselves with the 


knowledge that Japan's.TA* 
services sector was once/Dr 
in a shambles and thatH~* 
Asia's mightiest manufac-^f^ 
turer was once plagued A 
with current account-j 
deficits. 

Consider the case nfj 
Malaysia, where the prob- 
lem is in trade in services 
rather than in merchant’ ; 
dise. On the services side. 
about one-third of the L 
shortfall represents the : ; 
money Malaysians pay : 
foreigners for freight and 
insurance. Another 45 per- - 
cent represents the profits 
that foreign investors send 
hack home- 0& 

Malaysia is not going n> 
oblige local companies to 
use local shippers and in- 
surance companies. That 
would run counter to the ' 
country's free-trade stance “* 
and would risk censure 
from the WTO and other 
international bodies. But - 
the government can be ex- - ^ 
peeled to beef up its fleet. _ - 
and financial services sec- ” 
tor and to try to persuade ' 
local companies to buy 
Malaysian whenever they v. 
can. 

Malaysia, Thailand and r 
Indonesia have been en- 
couraged to see their ... 
deficits as a local difficul- 
ty. They are not structural. ' 
To get rid of them, lhc ser- 
vices sector needs to be - _ 
boosted. 

Here, Hong Kong and 
Singapore are the role 
models. Hong Kong, 
which nowadays does 
hardly any manufacturing 
of its own, fives from its 
sophisticated and super- . 
efficient services indus- .. 
tries. Singapore, while • 
keen to retain the contri- 
bution of manufacturing 
to GDP at 25 percent, also 
has a highly developed 
services sector. 
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SMOOTH AS SILK IS HAVING A BUSY SCHEDULE 
IN ASIA TO MEET YOURS. 



if you’re doing business 
in Asia it makes good 
business sense to fly That 
Every week we make 

<wer *00 flights to 35 inter- 
national destinations 
to more countries in Asia. 
Thai. Smooth as silk. 
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ON ICE — Canada’s skip 
Marilyn Bodogh, top, watches 
Denmark's Dorothe Holm 
draw at the World Curling 
Championships in Hamilton, 
Ontario. Bodogh won 12-6. 


Judge KO’s Botha 


boxbki A New Jersey judge 
Wednesday threw out the Interna- 
tional Boxing Federation’s de- 
cision to allow Frans Botha of 
South Africa to keep his heavy- 
weight tide after testing positive for 
steroids. Judge Dickinson De- 
bevoise, acting in response to a suit 
filed by the German heavyweight 
Axel Schulz, ruled that the New 
Jersey-based IBF should not have 
allowed Botha to keep the title. 
Debevoise ruled that Schulz, and 
not Botha, will fight die former 
champion Michael Moorer next for 
the IBF title. (AFP) 


West Indies Wins, Just 


cricket West Indies beat New 
Zealand with four balls to spare in 
tbeir first one-day international 
Tuesday in Kingston, Jamaica. New 
Zealand made 243 and then reduced 
the West Indies to 197 for eight. But 
Roger Harper (27 not out) and Curtly 
Ambrose (17) hit out to clinch vic- 
tory at 244 for nine. (Reuters) 


‘Bam’ Indicted in Texas 


football Byron “Bam" Mor- 
ris, the Pittsburgh running back, 
was indicted in Texas on cocaine 
and marijuana possession charges. 
Morris, 24, was arrested after po- 
lice found 6 pounds (2.7 kilograms) 
of marijuana and 1.5 grams of co- 
caine in his car. ( Reuters ) 

basketball Willie Anderson, 
the New York Knicks guard, was 
arrested and accused of failing to pay 
child support when he arrived at The 
Summit for a game against the Hou- 
ston Rockets. Anderson was held in 
a Houston jail in lieu of $130,000 
ball. A contempt warrant charges 
nonpayment of child support to a 
Houston-area woman. (WP) 


Sampras Hits Best Form 


tennis Pete Sampras, Andre 
Agassi, Michael Chang and Jim 
Courier reached the Upton Cham- 
pionships quarterfinals Tuesday. 
Sampras played brilliantly to beat 
Todd Martin, 6-3. 6-4. Agassi de- 
feated Sebastien Lareau of Canada, 

6- 4, 6-4. Courier struggled past Mi- 
chael Tebbutt of Australia. 3-6, 6-4, 

7- 5, and Michael Chang barely 
edged Petr Korda of the Czech Re- 
public, 6-3. 3-6, 6-3. (Reuters) 


Happy Reunions 


basketball Ed Pinckney of the 
Philadelphia 76ere. a well-traveled, 
NBA veteran, was asked in Toronto 
what it was like going against his 
former team. The reply. “The one 
I’m facing tomorrow, Wednesday 
or Friday?” 


Sports 
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Cigar Uses Extra Horsepower to Win in Dubai 


Cenfitd bj Our 5tif Fran PipaKhai 

DUBAI — Cigar won the world’s 
tidiest race, the $4 milli on Dubai Wold 
Cup on Wednesday, by half & length to 
assert his authority as the champion of 
champions. 

The American horse out-fought Soul 
of the Matter before a crowd of 20,000 at 
Dubai's deeply sandy Nad al Sheba 
track. 

L’Caniere, runner-up to Cigar in the 
U.S. Breeders’ Cup, was third, making 
it a one-two- three for the three Amer- 
ican horses in the 11 -strong field. 

The 6-year-old colt did not have the 
one- and-a-quarter-mil e (2-kilometer) 


race all his own way. He was running at 
midfield early on with Soul of the Mat- 


midfield early on with Soul of the Mat- 
ter the back marker and the British hope, 
Pen lire, tucked in behind him . 

Cigar easily put away L’Carriere 
turning for home, then held off Soul of 
the Matter, who came flying up on the 
outside. 

Soul of the Matter never quite drew 
level and Cigar responded quickly to the 
urging of his jockey. Jerry Bailey. 

The victory was the second this year 
for Cigar, the 1995 U.S. Horse of the 
Year — two behind this century's U.S. 
record of 16 shared by Citation and 
RiboL With the victory, Cigar earned 
$2.4 million and became the richest 
racehorse in North America with career 
earnings of $7.7 million, surpassing 
Alysheba’s total of $6.7 million . It was 
the 6-year-old’s first triumph outside 
the United States and the first time he 
raced at nighi. 

“He showed tire courage that it takes 
to be a true champion," Cigar's trainer. 
Bill Mott, said. 

Completing the order of finish after 
L'Cazriere were Fenfire, Tamayaz, 
Lively Mount, Needle Gun, Torrential, 
Larrdcha, Danewin and Hailing. 

The bad start put Cigar about sixth or 
seventh in the pack as foe field broke out 
of the gate. L'Caxxiere, runner-up to 
Cigar in last year's Breeders* Cup Clas- 
sic, went to die lead immediately. 

As the pack went into the backstretch. 
Cigar moved into position, laying about 
fourth. L’Caniere, ridden by Jorge 
Chdvez, was on the raD when Cigar 
marie his move to the outside. 

As die other early leaders faded and 
the field moved into the final turn. Cigar 
gained a full length on L’Carriere and 
began widening the margin until Soul of 
die Matter, owned by the songwriter 
Burt Bacbarach, came flying along. 

Cigar's head turned to his right, as if 
to eyeball Soul of the Matter, and he 
moved into a slightly higher gear, hold- 
ing off Soul of the Matter at die wire. 

“My horse showed so much courage, 
I don’t think I’ve ever been as proud of 
a horse in defeat," Soul of the Matter's 
jockey, Gary Stevens, said. * ‘I was truly 
surprised that Cigar found another gear 
in die last eighth of the trade." 

(Reuters. AP) 



Russian Team | 
Also Prefers | 
Home Cuisine 1 


Ream Vsj 

Russia is considering following Ger~jjp 
many's example by taking its own meatr : 
to England during the European soccer i 
c h am p ion shi p in June because of ibtj 
foror over “mad cow" disease in Bri- ) 

. tarn, an official said Wednesday. 

. “The disease worries us,” saidj^ 
Nikita Simonyan, vice president of Rus^: 
sia’s I Soccer Union. ‘We are thirik-" ] 
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ing of taking SOOte foodstuffs with US' 
after we learned what foe Gexmans were 
rianning to da But in principle, British', 
foodstuffs are of superior quality as wefl 
as their codes.” 


Extra UEFA Cup Round 


Joig! fanp/Apwoa han Frnwi i 

Jockey Jerry Bailey crossing finish line aboard Cigar ahead of Soul of the Matter is the $4 mfllkm Dubai World Cup. 


Not Really So Green on the Greens 


So many clubs will enter next season’s 
UEFA Cup that two preliminary rounds 
are planned. A UEFA spokesman, Sal- 
vatore Cuccu, said Wednesday that about 
1 17 entries were expected. The draw for 
die first p reliminar y round will involve 
chibs whose federations have been the 
least successful in Europe over the past ’ 
five years. Matches will be played over 
two legs, on July 17 and 24. 


Referee Beaten Unconscious 


By Leonard Shapiro 

Washington Pan Staff Writer 


PONTE VEDRA BEACH, Florida — David Duval still 
remembers his first tournament on tbe Nike Tour. He ended 
the four-day tournament at 14-under-par and finished only 
ninth, eight strokes behind die winner. Two weeks later, he 
shot 17-under, lost by five and Wondered how low he would 
have to go to win anevenL 

Still, he said, so many high-pressure, low-scoring ex- 
periences in two seasons on the PGA Tour’s satellite circuit 
were invaluable to him. Last year he earned $881,438 as a 
rookie on the regular tour, finishin g llth on the money list, 
with 15 top 10 finishes and 21 in the top 25. 

So it was no surprise to Duval or many other players here 
this week for The Players Championship foal the past three 
events on the '96 Tour have been captured by first-time 
winners. The first was the Honda champion Tun Herron, a 
rookie who won in his eighth tour event He led from 
beginning to end and prevailed by foar strokes, shooting 69 
in the final, and very rainy, round 
The week after, Paul Goydos, whose best previous finish 
was seventh in die 1994 B.C. Open, won at Arnold Palmer's 
invitational at Bay Hill against a tough field on a diffic ult 
course. On Sunday in New Orleans, Scott McCarron, who 
kept his playing card by only $2,700 in his rookie season of 
'95, won in the final round KBs 5 -shot victory over the 
runner-up. Tom Watson, was the year's lar-gesL 

‘Tn not at all surprised" Duval said “A lot of it has to 
do with the competitive nature of foe Nike Tour. The numbers 
you have to post to contend week in and week out are as good 
as this tour. The Nike courses aren’t as hard. But it’s still the 


same. You’ve got to shoot 20-under, and foal means you still 
have to make a lot of pressure putts to win." 

The trend probably will end this week on a treacherous 
TPC course. None of the previous 22 winners of this event 
made the TPC tbeir first tour victory, the past 14 years . 
played at the TPC at Sawgrass. There are 38 U.S. tour 
non winners in tins 146-man field. 

“It’s kind of amazing in three weeks in a row a guy has 
done it," said Lee Janzen, the defending TPC champion. “I 
drink pmt of it is like when Roger Bannister, 'broke the 4- 
minute mile for foe first time and 300 people (fid it foe next 
year. People see somebody else doing it from their same 
position, they suddenly open their eyes and see that they can 
do it, too." 

McCarron did not play Honda or Bay Hill but watched 
Herron and Goydos win on TV. “I saw them play well under 
pressure,” he said. “I saw them win. That added to my self- 
confidence. Hey. if those guys can win, I can, too." 

Goydos said he' admired Herron’s play at Bay Hill, 
particularly his self-control down the stretch. He saw the 
same thing last week watching McCarron. “They both did 
what they had to do — play foe shot at hand and don’t worry 
about Tom Watson or Greg Norman behind you.” 

Goydos, who once was a substitute teacher in California, 
said hie hasn’t given much thought to the latest trend on the 
PGA Tour. The last force events of foe ’95 tour were wot by 
first-time champions. 

Herron, Goydos and McCarron all have noticed huge 
changes in their lives: mare interest from sponsors, fans and 
media, and an invitation to The Masters. “Now people can 
actually pronounce my name,” said Goydos. “It used to be 
Goo-do, Gar-do. Now, it’s Goydos.” 


A referee was beaten and knocked out 
m a dressing-room incident after award- 
ing a controversial penalty in a Russian 
premier league match between Dynamo 
Moscow and Spartak Vladikavkaz. 

A Russian newspaper reported foal 
YuriChebotaryov was bundled into Dy- 
namo’s dressing room by a club official 
after foe match, which had ended in a 1- 
1 tie. He was insulted, threatened and 
knocked down by an unidentified person, i 
foe paper said, adding that Chebotaryov 
lost consciousness for a time. Cbebota- 
ryov had awarded Spartak, foe league 
leader, a penalty that gave it the tie. 


Tnlio’s Ungendemanly Art 


The Botafogo striker Tnlio scored one 
of foe cheekiest goals in Libertadores 
Cup history as his Brazilian team beat- 
Universidad Catolica of Chile, 4- 1 . 

With Botafogo ahead. 3- l,Tulio found 
himse lf with an empty net at his mercy . 
after a shot rebouwfed to him in foe last 
minute of foe first-round game Tuej0ay. 

Instead of tapping foe ball in, Tulio/ ' 
trapped it flicked it into foe air and. 
backheeled it into foe goal in amove that *- 
could leave him open to charges of un-f 
gentlemanly conduct 1 

“ft was a goal of football art, of foej. 
four-time world champions," he said. | 


Lemieux 9 s 5 Goals Give St Louis the Blues 
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The Associated Pros 

Mario Lemieux is completely focused 
on hockey again, and that’s bad news for 
foe rest of foe National Hockey League. 

Super Mario hadn't been so super 
lately, largely because he was worried 
about his wife's difficult pregnancy. 
But two days after she gave birth pre- 


NHL Rounder 


maturely to their third child, Lemieux 
played as if a great weight had been 
lifted from his shoulders. 

Facing Wayne Gretzky for the first 
time in more than three years. Lemieux 
had five goals and two assists to lead 
Pittsburgh over visiting Sl Louis, 8-4, 
Tuesday night 

“Tonight he felt relaxed and it 
showed in his play,” said the Penguins' 
coach, Eddie Johnston. “It was the 
Mario Lemieux show." 

Lemieux's first son was born three 
months early, weighed less than 3 
pounds (1.3 kilograms) and is currently 
on a respirator. But the player said the 
baby and his mother are doing well. 

“It’s been very difficult” be said. 
“By the way I was playing, I think 


everyone knew something was up. My 
wife is doing great the baby is doing 
great so I can go back and think about 
hockey and do my job." 

While Lemieux was getting his sixth 
hat trick of foe season and 37th of his 
career, Gretzky was limited to one assist 
for foe struggling Blues, who are 5-6-2 
since he was acquired from Los Angeles 
on Feb. 27. 

“As he’s gotten on in years, he seems 
to get better, Gretzky said of Lemieux. 
“Everyone should hope he stays 
healthy because he’s so good far the 
league.” 

Lemieux. who scored five goals 
twice before in his career, leads the 
league in goals (63) and points (146). 

“Tonight was very special,” he said. 
“I was ready to play early. I felt very 
good and everything went in for roe." 

Sl Louis' coach, Mike Keenan, 
broke up the combination of Gretzky 
and Brett Hull during the game, saying it 
wasn't working. 

“Brett said he's confused,” Keenan 
said. “We’ll try him with Zezel for a 
while," referring to Peter Zezel. 

Capitals 7, Islander* 1 In Unioildale, 
Peter Bondra scored three straight goals 


late in the third period as Washington 
broke open a close game and improved 
its playoff position. Jim Carey stopped 
25 shots for the Capitals, who trail sixth- 
place New Jersey by one point in the 
Eastern Conference. Zi ground Palffy 
scored foe only goal for foe Islanders, 
who have lost seven straight. 

Davila b, Lightning 4 Stephane Richer 
scored three times and rookie Steve 
Sullivan got the go-ahead goal with 5:15 
remaining. Sullivan took a feed from 
Randy McKay and beat goal tender Dar- 
en Puppa on a breakaway to put the 
visiting Devils ahead, 5-4. Richer added 
an empty-net goal for foe Devils. Brian 
Bradley scored twice for Tampa Bay, 
which had its eight-game home on- 
beaten streak snapped. 

Jmtm 8, stairs 2 In Dallas, Keith 
Tkachuk had the first four-goal game of 
his career and Winnipeg took over sole 
possession of the eighth and final West- 
ern Conference playoff spot Tkachuk 
scored his first goal 26 seconds into the 
game and added three goals in the thud 
period, including two during a 16- 
second burst Igor Korolev scored twice 
for Winnipeg during a 12-second span 
in the second period. 
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Geoff Courtnall, right, and goalie Jon Casey trying to stop Mario 


Scoreboard 


I BASKETBALL 

NBA Stamehnos 

urniNeoKnma 

ATLANTIC DURSTON 



W 

L 

Pet 

s-Orlando 

52 

18 

.743 

New York 

40 

27 

597 

Ktotnl 

15 

33 

.515 

Washington 

32 

37 

464 

tie* Jersey 

28 

41 

406 . 

Boston 

26 

43 

J77 

Pttitaddphia 

13 

56 

.188 : 

CENTRAL DIVISION 


y-CMcogo 

60 

8 

JM2 

Indiana 

42 

27 

609 

AHanla 

39 

39 

574 : 

Oevtfand 

39 

30 

565 

Detail 

39 

30 

565 

Owrtatte 

35 

33 

-515 : 

AAitwaulec 

21 

47 

509 ; 

foicoU 

>8 

50 

-MS . 

witmtu coMmuia 

UlOWESTOIVISBOfi 



W 

L 

PCI 

x-San Antonro 

50 

18 

735 

*-Uton 

48 

30 

7D6 

Houston 

42 

27 

509 

Denver 

28 

41 

AOS 

NUimeaato 

23 

45 

538 : 

Date 

21 

48 

JXU 

Vancouver 

11 

56 

164 

PAOHC onrendH 


x-Serttle 

54 

15 

.783 

LA Lakers 

42 

25 

527 

Phoerds 

35 

34 

507 

Portland 

33 

35 

.485 

Crtden State 

31 

39 

.443 

Sacramento 

30 

38 

441 

LACBppert 

26 

43 

J77 


a-ctadiedpfay09HH* 
y<JI itched dfrisfan 

iwaw'imom 
Attain 29 » 35 II— IM 

Toronto 33 II M 21-111 

A i Ladner 8-9 6-9 12; 5m lm 018 JJ Kfc 


Bkryfacfc 10-20 2-2 26. T: Murray 12-19 2-2 3ft 
Miller 9-11 3-2 2ft Skuttonbe 14-35 1-1 30. 
Rebounds— Affcerta 45 (Loeffnor 12), 
Toronto 38 (MBter, Murray 9). Anfcfc- 
Altanfa 20 rBkjytocfc 6), Toronto 32 
(Stoudamba 12). 

WBUagtan 21 M 29 22— 96 

Onttod 27 34 to 18-89 

W: dwaney 8-12 1-1 17; Howard Ml S-6 
21. CMiBsS-lO 2-2 2ft Brandon 8-19 2-2 20. 
Retmmds- Washington 37 (Munson id), 
Oewfand 33 (Cage 7) . Assists— Washington 
31 CB. Price ICO, Oewetond 25 (Brandon IQ. 
Hammer 9 17 St 23- 79 

Dntnrit 18 25 22 21- 86 

V: Reeves 1 0-20 2-7 22 Scott 3-11 5-9 13. D: 
Hft 11-16 6-7 28i Houston 6-17 M 16. 
Rebounds— Vancouver SB (Amaya 10), 
Detroit 61 (H0 17) Assists— 1 Asicouw 20 
(Antnony 71, Detroit 17 (Dunars 5]. 

Boston 19 25 26 26- 96 

IprBano 27 35 20 21-103 

B: Wesley 10-182-227; 0*8-184-422.1; 
Miner 6-12 5-5 1ft ADovtl 5-6 5-6 15. 
Rsboccdy— Boston X {Stem. Lister !», 
Indiana 51 (D.Davbl3). Assists— Boston 17 
(Fas SL htdtona 25 (Jackson B). 

LA. Lakers 25 29 30 29—113 

Ortrwdo 27 22 21 21—91 

LA Jones 7-10 1-2 1ft Van Exel 9-17 2-2 

EfCetwUos 5-94-4 IS. a Q-Keal 11-34 1-423; 
Hardaway 8-18 *6 21. m sonar Los 
Angeles 50 (Cumpbril 10), Orton 60 4J 
(Oltad 10). Assists- Las Anodes SO 
(Johnson 7), Orlando 25 (Hardaway 7). 
Nt»M 24 28 13 IB — 83 

Houston 17 13 29 IS- 74 

N . Y- Storks S-l 4 3>5 21; Harper 6-15 1-1 IB. 
H: Brown 7-17 2-s lft SaiMr 5-14 5-5 It 
Rsttownds— New York 62 (Mason 17), 
Houston 50 (Brown 14). AssUs- New York 
26 (Mason. Ewing 5), Houston 17 (Sadm 9). 
CbratoWt 21 21 S3 20 19 14-119 

Derate ! t 26 24 21 24 10 7-112 

c jonnsan 8-20 4-7 2ft Rice 7-20 11-12 2ft 
Curry 7-15 4-5 20. 0; McOyess 8-12 7-8 » 
Rose 8-19 W 17. Bdtiwndi- ChorioOe 74 
(Ports* 17), Dewar 70 (Mutombo 31). 
Assists— Orartotto 20 (Andmaa 8). Denver 
14 (Rase 9). 


Sacramento 20 27 26 25- 98 

Pfceeab 13 38 21 30-102 

S: Potynlce 7-12 04 14; Richmond 9-18 3-4 
27. P: Boridey 8-12 13-1929; RnteyS-63-4 15. 
RekoHs— Sacramento 47 (Potynlce 13), 
Phoenix 68 (Barkley 12). Assists— 
Sacramento 26 CEdney 93, Phoenix 21 
(Johnson 7}. 

MBwauton 31 25 16 24- 97 

ULCfepen 22 31 31 19-103 

M: Robinson M9M 2ft Baker 7-16 68 2ft 
M«nmm9-134425.LAjRidHarboa6-]13- 
S 1ft Sea* 7-13 <W is. MMando— 
Mhauhee 35 (Baker) Beniamin 7L Los 
Anodes 48 (Rogers 12). Assists— 
Milwaukee 20 (Bafceb Donatos 4), Las 
Angeles 14 (Rktnrdsan 3). 

Sauttto 30 34 33 23—114 

GaMea Stale 27 2S 30 28-102 

S;SdMMpf 7-1 08-82$ Payton 7-137-72$ 
Perkins 7-18 44 20. Gi: Wim* 9-14 1-2 Jfc 
sprewefl 9-17 ID-10 30. Moonds- Seattle 
44 (Schrempf 7], GcMes Stain 38 (Wtts W>, 
Asdsh- Seattle 25 (Payton 11). Golden 
State 25 (Armstrong '31. 

Major College Scores 


PmUmrgn 

Montreal 

Boston 

Hatfoid 

Buffalo 

Ottawa 


NORTHEAST DNUKtli 


44 25 4 92 334 254 


37 28 0 82 24T 221 

34 29 9 77 246 239 

30 33 9 69 211 328 

28 37 7 63 212 226 

IS 53 6 34 167 258 


r-Oetroit 

x-CMenga 

SL Louts 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 

Date 


W L T Pts OF 6A 
56 12 5 117 287 161 
37 24 13 86 247 194 
31 30 13 75 200 218 

29 34 12 70 219 232 
31 37 5 67 248 267 
23 37 13 59 204 249 


y-Catarado 42 22 10 94 291 216 

Vancouser 29 31 15 73 258 256 

Calgary 30 32 11 71 217 214 

Anaheim 29 37 7 65 306 225 

Edmonton 28 38 7 £3 214 274 

Las Angeles 21 38 16 58 231 279 

SanJose 18 49 7 43 290 317 

y-cinchecf dMston iWo 
x-dtacMd ptoyofl spot 

MOMWIUDm 
St Loots 2 1 1-4 

PHfsbergk 3 2 3-8 

M Period: MjnWax 59 (NedmL 
LmnO. 2, P-SmolnsM 24 (Lemieux, 
Jasepft} <pp).3, Sfc Loutt, Hg« 41 (Pmgeo 
Obaan) <pp). < S.L-Mdlm 11 (Pearson). 

5, P-Lemtant 60 (Fronds, Zubov) (pp). 
Second Period: P-Lantaut 61 (Nadved 
Jogri Gw). 7, Pianlew 6ZfisM. ft 5JL- 
Pranger 7 (Qfsson, Cmzky) (PP>- ThW 
Perio d. SJ--Pwtsan 6 (Matteau. 

MacTavtsfO. 10, P-Lntieui 63 (Fronds, 
McLAroW- 11, P-UmerS (MHnr. Uendeax). 
U P-> Noted 40 (Praxis, Zubov) <pp). 
Shots on goat Si.- 1*3-11—31. p- 13-13- 
13-39. State; &L-Fuhr, Casey. P- 

Wreggat. 

Wastegtoa 1 1 5-7 

N.Y. tskndwe g i t— l 

find Period: Vy-Xrygkr 14 OTnorX 
Gonchar). Second Period: W-Ganchar 13 
(Ptvnhfl, KanowgldriM (pp), 3> Now York, 
Palffy 38 GHterdrirtaan}. Third Pwtad: W- 


imMroREMuv 
Nebraska MTutone 78 
ST.Josepm 74, Alabama 69. OT 


NHL Standwcue 


N.Y. Rangers 
PhOaiMpMs 
Ptorido 
New Jersey 

Tampa Bay 
N.Y. btanders 


HUumcnraxM 

W L T Pts CF U 
rs 37 21 14 « 249 209 

3 37 22 13 87 244 186 

38 2S 9 85 237 208 
34 28 11 79 193 175 
34 29 » 78 208 IBS 
33 29 11 77 217 229 

H 20 45 8 48 205 286 


KanNmldiufc23 (Gcndxro Juneau) (pp).5, 
W-Peake 17 (Juneau), ft Bondra 42 

CUstort Ptronka). 7, W-Bandra 43 (Pfcronka 
Cato). B> W -Bondra 44 (PTwmlta, Gandtar). 
sabots on goat w- 1 9-17-75^45. New York 9- 
13-5—26. Gordies: W-Qorey. Now York, 
Sader5tram. 

NewJersey 1 3 2—6 

Tampa Bay 1 2 1-4 

Rrst Period: NJ.-RaWnn lft -M. Z T-, 
wiener 9 (Grattwv Zauuneri. Second 
Period: T-Borr 13 (Stone. CuUert. 4. New 
Jersey, RWtorl4-ft NJ^RfdwISfSuffiraa 
W edermoyert (pp). ft NJ.-MdCoy 10 
(Andreychuk, Haft). 7, T-firadtey 21 
CHamriUO (pp). ThM Period: T-Sradtoy 22 
(Homrfflc Zantaner) OX 9, NJ^SuRvon 5 
(McKay, Androyctnik). 10, New Jersey, 
Rfdrer lft (en). sms m gaefc nj^ 14-12- 
9-35. T- 1&9-1 4—38. Conte: NJ.-BNdeur. 
T-Puppa 

Wtatopeg .1164 

Mb 8 8 2-2 

rut Period: W-Ttacbuk 44 (Jarmey, 
Drake) at. z W-Orako 13 (Madver, 
Nummincn) (pp). second Peried: W-Koroiev 
18 (Nuarrafaren) 59. ft W-tCoroiev 19 
(Sastmod. MUHtmtoto). ft W-Drnke 14 
ClknehukJ. TBrtl Prated: W-TKoehuk 4ft 
(sW.7,0- Ludwig 1 (GUchrtsB.ft D-P«ftkl8 
(Lettynd MaMOodO. ft W-ThacJmk 46 
(Jarmey). la W-Tkochuk 47 (Dnte 
Janiwy). SMs an gaafew- 84-9-26. 0- 10- 
1V9— 30. Conte W-KhaUbuln. CXMoog, 
Wokoiuk. 


RY.Mets ft Kansas C3tyl 
QndmM Z Toronto 1 
Oitoago Cubs ft Gflfemto 2 
Seattle lft Ctttand 4 
San Diego 7 a Colorado 1 
MBwaufcee 5. San Prandsca 3 
N.Y. Yankees 12, Detroit 4 
Mtonesato ft Texas 0 
PMkidelphta Z PDtsbargh 1 


AWBSCAH LEAGUE 
*— Released Marti Lie, pbch- 


outltaMas, lo their ntfnaHeagueannp. 
ws uneuBb-Pot Darren DraBbrt and lm 
GarecU, pitchers, on 1 Story aborted j|? s 


m ksy BracAync, n*. 

WOMOTO QUAinGRRHALS 
Lin dsey Davenport (B), UJL deL Ante H«k 
ber (3), Genraay, 641, 6-1; Stoffl Graf (lft 
Germany, def. Khniko Date (SftJonan.7-6 (7. 
41/60. 


MMUBHUCUI 

FIRST ROUND ; ■ 
EspoO ft Cene PnrtMtl . 
Spoittr® CiWWft Pcnaral 3 
Jailor ft fluabiral 
Botafogo ft UntaRUtadOrtokn 1 


C»di Repubfc ft Turkey 0 
StavaUoftB otorvto 


Exmmtkm RteauLn 


WEST N» VS. M LANKA 
- TUESMy, PH KViOETXJN, JAMAICA 
N. Zealand lrsdngs:243 CoBoUt,49.>oy«s) 
West todies bintogE 24ft9 (49Jt oven) 
Result West kitoesyron By one irtcfeeL 


or kaCO— O ptioned Lute Aodutao James 
Bokhrtn, Sertt Ruffeam and MR* Skate 
pBdMa, and Otawdo Saenz. 3d baseman, to 
NasMlftAA:A9rignedlUehSaiMur,pAet)- 
er, md Chrts Tremle, eateher, to tbeir irtnae- 
. teagueaunp. 

MHffisorA— Asstoiurf Scott argenbeck 
and MDto TramMey, pttebem to ttiek- mktar- 
teagueairap. 

mew yatK-PutTony Pwnandaz. Wtefctor. 
on 6ft<toy dMUed IteL 
scattLE— P ut Chrts Basia pflehar, an 15- 
day tfisobted DsL Bought oontrad of John 
Mamma acduc tan Tacoma, POL Des- 
IgnaledteUimplictetwassHimKnLOp- 
ttowdTTm Darts and Satoam Tones pdeh- 
ea. to Tacoma. Assigned Mike Butcher, 
pteften raid Todd Pratt Coteher, to their mi- 
oar-league comp. Released Luis Potato/ 
ootflekter. 

TUAS-Put Bert) Oft stiortrtop, art Outs 
Mctrttog aid dots Howard, pitchers, on the 
15-day tosabiod Itet ratraadheto Manh ZL 
Twratrro-Opttawd Paul Spaqatic Ken 
RoMitaon, and Mfltly Jobh, pitate aid 
Mtouei Caira kiMder, to Syrocncw IL A> 
riyied Ridi R owland atohectothefr minor- 
league comp. 

NATIONAL UtoOUS 

CMKAfio— Assigned Daane wart tadren 
Matt Mendto, catchen and Beet Bartwrie, 
hrfiektw to ttalr mtaor-ieagwe camp, op- 
tioned Oaog CkmOft aMMo. to tarav 


CUcaga Wtdte So* ft Boston ft 10 tarings 
Rorida 4 Cevetand 3 
Houston 4. St. Louts 2 

Las AngetesP, Banmore 8, lOlmrings 
MartteftAMnM2 


Auckland Bhns 4& Western Prerince3& 


cwoewm— Opfloned Eric Owens, Irv- 
Ortder.to laAuupoBs. AA. Assigned Rober- 
to Mite Mehta, ts toefr minorHeagbe 
aonp. 

FUMa*— Optioned Lftan Hernandez and. 
Matt MMsenonL pBctien, to Ontote IL 
Wafted RywSo'MrvpftOwcfarThepixpaio 
of gMng rtro Ito-DnanSHanl nteostL As- 
rigned Tomroy GroOT.tmd Oarryl Whftrnor*, 


MEwyowr— Put B3i Putstpliw, pttcher. on 
lfttettebtaltaRwKqutredJaeCiaw^ - . 
tad ptteher. from Boston far SZftOOO and 

«*lgn«J Wm to NarfaBi. iu 
PHiiAoeu>MiA— opHaned Gene ScbcdL 
mBemaa Howard Battle, 3d baseman, — 
aid Gtamt Murray, outfielder, to Straiten- ; • 
"Utas-Barrek ll_ Put Tyler Green, Bobby -V 
MWW. Curt SdiBOng, and Dmto West pBett- V- “= 
ene Mlto Benjanta. Wtaden and Tony • 

tararnbaoutfleldeT, on 15-day ttaabMElL 1 
_ wm BUHSH-Rrtegged Kevin Young, to- : , 
ueknr. 

sr. Uiuts— Released Gregg Oteon, pOchar. 
sam raAHcuco— wared Scott Santas . : ; 
PWAra. far gpipase at ghfng hta hfa un- ‘ r 
“taafanrtratense. Put Sergio VaktapBcb. 1 ; ; 
w«i6(Htayffisatjtodlltt and Ridi DeLucta ; 

pitcher, an 15<jyiHsat»w fist -f’ 

mukhrau 

. NrawHALBABKEtBAU. ASSOCU7WH 

onto MnhRstoamtra, forthe ■■ 
tamtod. rofiheseasen. . . A; 

wra TOEK-Acflvraed Qwrlts Oakley, for- T 
yurt fro m krfared tePutRoratoSmutefl. M 
toraaftaalnfUiedist w ■ 

peanuux | 

_ M tTAO^tftAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
wtFteft- gyned Kurt Sctwte, safety, to*- S 

worcontrua extension, g 

w jWWTON-Agreed to terms wdh Ratoel « 
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The Grouch Versus the Whiner 


[ i 



Don’f Expect Qu 


s Win, 
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By AnttK»xy«C^on 

fttoftgigtQui^rXervfac 

EXINOXCRJ, Ken- 
tucky — Before he 
left Ms hotel room 

... /for Root, A rena Sid 

the NCAA men's basketball 
tournament Southeast region- 
' Sunday ~ 

Missis 

coach, . ... ._ 

told Mg' -wife, Diann, 

temi^it'be 

irascible — I could go for it 
glL” And although be tried to 
be gracious after his team’s 
75-63 victory, Williams in- 


SEWASys * 1 *»■* 

Same Sunday, 
“ick Dampier, the S, 

said: *( think Coach 
2°**“ t like the media because 
thev fk slumw rjxij i 


Basketball is Business 
For Syracuse’s Coach 



■ •-' < 


repting apogtgamenews con- 
ference foe' Mississippi 
State’s players. “Some erf 
you in die media have said 
and written that^we’re irrit- 
able, that wie’rewhiny. Well, 
J*m looking at these hate that 
jjomeone gave the players for 
panning the region tid they 
say ‘Mississippi,’ not ‘Mis- 
sissippi State.* That’s why X 
think we have reasonto be 
irritable sometimes.” 

' Anyone suggesting Willi- 
ams would mellow just be- 
cause the Bulldogs have 
achieved the .first Final Four 
berth in school history can. 
expect a scowl from Willi- 
ams’s perpetual lemon puss. 
The 50-year-ckTs quest for 
respect .started Jong before 
this year’s tournament. It is a 
struggle that has taken Mm 
from his graduation from 
Mississippi State almost 30 
years ago to thankless jobs at 
jumor-mgh schools and juni- 
or colleges. . 

“He’s worked so hard far 
so long. I don’t dunk anybody 
can ever know what he’s put 
into it,” said Diann Williams. 

. And so, after the nets had 
-been cot following Ms fifth- 
seeded team’s upset victory 
Sunday, Williams wasn’t 
clamoring to talk about the 
r BuUdogs’ exploits on nation-, 
al television- Instead, he 
ft wait to get bade 
and talk with “gtiys 
yon’ve never heard off* . 

: A&for ifaeosst^Cit— thp . 
: bright li ghts and cameras; foe 
• NCAA-mandated news con- 
ferences. where shifty mem- 
bers of the media, tty to trick 
Ms players into raymg im- 
'pditie things about other 
•teams or lift in Starkyille, 
'Mississippi — ; well, if 
^someone gave him a choice of 
[doing those things and going 
, to foe Rnal Four or being less 
■successful and not having to 
‘do them at all, Williams 
-woold think long and hard 
j before giving an answer. 

“I understand foat’s a 
of aQ of this, but if I never 
. todoitl’dbevetyhappy/’be 
said. ‘Tin not a glib land of 
guy; I‘m just a basketball 



er team to win. 

“Respect is . 

Aat’s earned and 

we ye done that, but we still 
doo t get any,” Dampier said. 

. oy many accounts, Missis- 
sippi Stale was a success story 
tong before this tournament 
began, with some of its play- 
«s trekking over terrain just 
daunting as Wimams’s 
forward Dontae Jones, the 
Southeast regional’s . most 
outstanding player, for ex- 
ample, was a high- school dro- 
pout who was wo rking at a 
fast-food chicken restaurant 
in Nashville before his mother 

Convinced him to finish high 

school and attend college. 

‘‘That’s what really metres 
him mad,** said 
Diann Williams. 

“He doesn’t 
think the players 
have gotten the 
credit they de- 
serve.” 

But even 
some Missis- 
State 
say foe 
were 

underachievers 
for at least part of 
tins season. 

After 

to the t 
NCAA touma- 
meaf s round of 
16, the Bulldogs started tins' 
season ranked in tile nation’s 
top 10. 

But after an 8-1 start, they 
faltered in Southeastern Con- 
ference play, going 3-4 in 
their first seven games. A 
number of factors contributed 
to the pokey SEC start foe 
point guard Marcus Bullard 
played poody. . Also, Willi- 
ams. was trying to convince 
Jones, wfao’d averaged 29 
points a game for his junior 
college last season, about the 
benefits of team basketball. 

“It probably would have 
been easy .for us to lay down 
-WKiqurt — tojust spy* ’We’re . 
a losing team* and be done 
with it," Bullard said. “But 
foere’s a lot of leadership cm 
tins tftarr > and our seniors re- 
fused' to let us go down like 
that” 

For Ms part, Williams also 
adapted, saving Ms caustic 
comments for the media — 
not Ms players. 

“I changed a little bit,” he 
said. “I became less critical, 
especially at practices.” 

Kentucky’s coach, Rick 
Pitino, said. “What foeyare 
doing right now is amazing. 
People are calling us the fa- 
vorite, but Mississippi State 
may be playing the best of any 
of us.” 



By David Nakamura ' 

WaWagaw Past Service. 

D ENVER — The man 
who can’t coach has 
led Ms team to another 
Final Four. The man who is 
called a whiner has a chance 
to whine some more, while 
most of his peers are sitting at 
home. The man who has been 
described as dull and unhappy 
has had the hints of a smile 
curling his lips lately. 

IF the Syracuse Orangemen 
win two games in East 
Rutherford, New Jersey, this 
weekend and become college 
basketball’s national champi- 
ons, perhaps the 1996 NCAA 
men's tournament will be re- 
membered as Coach Jim Boe- 
heim's Revenge. 

“I’m a whiner — that’s my 
image,” Boebeim said before 
the postseason began. ‘Tm 
— away from basketball — a 
very easygoing guy and have 
lots of fun. It’s jusi an image, 
I guess. I’m stuck with ft.” 
As much as Boebeim him- 
self, Syracuse's players 
have taken up the 
cause of proving 
that Boeheim’s 
482 career vic- 
tories and .753 


winning per- 
centage are not 
misprints. 

“Coach, he 
wins 20 games 
every year,” 
foe junior guard 
Jason Qpolla 
said. 

This year his 
team was ranked 42d in the 
preseason. 

“We weren’t even sup- 
posed to do anything; we wer- 
en’t supposed to win 20 
games,” saidCipofla. “But he 
took a great bunch of kids and 
worked ushardeveayday, and 
look at where we are now.” 

" This will be Boeheim’s 
second final Four appearance 
in his 20 seasons at Syracuse. 
The other trip came in 1987. 
when the Orangemen lost to 
Indiana in tiie championship 
game on a last-second shot by 
Keith Smart. 

No matter what happens 
fids weekend in New, Jersey, 
this may go down as Boe- 
heim’s best coaching job. The 
Orangemen lost three starters 
from last year’s team — 
Lawrence Moten, Lucious 
Jackson and Michael Lloyd 
■ — and yet they are the only 
team still playing from tire 
Big Bast Conference, even 
though they finished with the 
Big East’s fourth-best confer- 
ence record. 

Any team that goes to tile 
Final Four has its defining mo- 
ments. For foe Orangemen, it 
came before the season. Last 
ofiseason, they nearly lost two 
other players m addition to the 
three seniors. Forward John 
Wallace declared himself eli- 


gible for the National Basket- 
ball Association draft, then 
changed bis mind and returned 
to Syracuse for his senior sea- 
son. During the summer, seni- 
or point guard Lazarus “Z” 
Sims contemplated leaving 
school after his father died. 

Wallace and Sims returned 
to Syracuse, and they have 
become not just foe team’s 
best players, but also its emo- 
tional heart. 

“Without them, we 
wouldn't be here right now,” 
Crpolla said. “Z has been 
through it all at Syracuse. 
This is his team. He controls 
us. He tells us what to do on 
foe court, and we respect that. 
We need a floor leader out 
there like that. Then you've 
got foe go- to guy. John. He’s 
the best player I’ve ever 
played with. He means so 
much to this team.” 

Sims — who has 265 assists 
and joined Sbexman Douglas 
and Pearl Washington as the 
only players in school history 
to total more titan 200 assists 
in a season — has at last en- 
joyed the kind of success fans 
expected of him when be ar- 
rived from Hemnnger High 
School in Syracuse. 

The Orangemen resemble 
last season’s national cham- 
pion, UCLA Wallace, who 
has averaged 22.1 points and 
8.8 rebounds per game and 
was named a second-team all- 
America. and Sims are the 
leaders, as were seniors Tyus 
Edney and Ed O'Bannon for 
tire Bruins. Like O’Bannon. 
Wallace is a father and be 
commands foe respect of his 
teammates as a father figure. 

Like foe Bruins, the Or- 
angemen have role players 
who fit certain needs and 
young impact players. The ju- 
nior center Otis Hill has be- 
come stronger as foe season 
has progressed, and he was 
named to the West Region all- 
tournament team. The sopho- 
more forward Todd Burgan 
has grabbed 36 rebounds in 
four NCAA tournament 
games, and Cipolla has 
emerged as a three-point 
threat 

For Boehdm, the trip to foe 
Final Four means reporters 
again will ask him about his 
dullness and his w hining and 
his image as an underachiev- 
er. 

“In my 20 years. I've got- 
ten 60 total letters that were 
like, ‘You’re not doing a good 
job,”’ Boeheim said. “And 
50 were unsigned. This is a 
media flung. I go out in Syra- 
cuse with my daughter. 
Everyone comes up and says, 
*Hey, Coach — great job, we 
love you.” 

“ I read things all the time, 
‘He’s the most unhappy per- 
son in foe world.' This is a 
business out there. I’m not 
supposed to be happy. I’m not 
supposed to be snnlmg.” 
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Nebraska’s Tyronn Lue, left, racing past Tulane guard Patrick Lewis in NIT semifinal. 

It’s Party Time for the Lakers 
After Ending Orlando Streak 


By Scott Howard-Cooper 

Los Attgetej Times Service 

ORLANDO. Florida — Very much in need 
of a party, the Los Angeles Lakers danced in 
someone else’s house Tuesday night, and at a 
most exclusive residence at that. They spilled 
drinks. They played their music really loud. 

They also broke things, namely foe Orlando 
Magic’s season-long 33-game home winning 
streak. It will take a bulldozer to clean up this 

place Wednesday, left in shambles by foe 
Lakers and their 113-91 rout that came with 
remarkable ease before 17,248 at Orlando 
Arena. 

Actually, tiie Magic had won 40 in a row here 
during the regular season dating bade to last 
spring, a National Basketball Association re- 
cord before the Chicago Bulls just beat h, with 
this being the firsr nonplayoff borne loss since 
March 14. 1995. But Orlando had lost four 
games at Orlando Arena in the postseason. 

This season, the Magic needed overtime in 
three games, all the way to three extra periods 
against New Jersey in the opening week, and 
had a couple of one-point contests and two 
others decided by two points. 

Then came Tuesday night The Lakers, 
looking nothing like a team trying to over- 
come internal strife, let the locals keep their 
hopes up until late in the third quarter, then 
blew the doors open to make their exits more 
convenient The aisles started to fill with about 
five minutes remaining. 

Said Magic Johnson; “It was a great feeling 
for us. Probably a bigger win because of what 
had been going on. It lets the teams around the 
NBA know we're alive and kicking.'* 

In other games, reported by The Associated 
Press: 


Kmeks 63, Roefcete 74 John Starks scored 2 1 
points and New York withstood a startling 
third-quarter comeback by Houston's injury- 
depleted lineup, including starters Hakeem 
Olajuwon and Robert Horry, who missed the 
game because of knee tendinitis. 

Pistons 88, Grizzfies7& Grant Hill scored 28 
points and matched a career-high with 17 
rebounds as Detroit sent Vancouver to its 1 9th 
straight loss. 

Hawks 1 1 4, Raptors 1 1 1 1n Toronto, Moolde 
Blaylock scored 26 points and made back-to- 
back 3-pointers in the fourth quarter as Atlanta 
completed a season sweep of Toronto. 

BuBots as, Cavaliers 89 Juwan Howard 
scored 15 of his 21 points in the second half as 
Washington overcame an 8-point halftime 
deficit to end a string of 10 road losses against 
Cleveland. 

Sonics 114, Warriors 1 Q 2 In Oakland, Gary 
Payton and Detlef Schretnpf scored 23 points 
each and hit all 15 of their foul shots, and 
Seattle made 30 of 31 free throws to beat 
Golden State. 

coppers 102 , Bucks 97 In Los Angeles. 
Milwaukee set a franchise record with its 12th 
consecutive loss. The Clippers blew an 1 1- 
poinr fourth-quarter lead, but Stanley Roberts 
converted a 3-poim play with 22 seconds left 
for a 5-point lead. 

Sum 102 , Kings 88 In Phoenix, Charles 
Barkley converted a 3-point play with 31 
seconds left and Kevin Johnson made four 
free throws in the final 20.7 seconds as 
Phoenix beat Sacramento. 

HomcCs 119, Nuggets 112 In Denver, Lany 
Johnson hit two baskets in the final 40 seconds 
of the second overtime and Charlotte scored 1 1 
of the game's final 13 points to beat Denver. 

Pacers 1 03, Celtics 96 Reggie Miller scored 
18 points before leaving because of a cut over 
Ms right eye and Indiana beat Boston in 
In dianap olis. 


UMass 

Applies 

Pressure 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — There was 
a lot of pressure on Sl 
J oseph's, and it wasn’t just 
because it was foe semifinals 
of foe National Invitation 
Tournament. 

The Hawks were facing 
favored Alabama at Madison 
Square Garden Tuesday 
night, and in foe stands foe 

HIT Roundup 

tiie coach and players from 
top-ranked Massachusetts 
bad come to root on their fel- 
low Atlantic 10 school. 

The Hawks didn’t let any- 
one down — themselves, the 
Minutenien or their wild band 
of fans — beating the Crim- 
son Tide, 74-69, in overtime 
to advance to Thursday 
night's championship game. 

Nebraska will be the op- 
ponent. It beat Tulane 90-78 
in the other semifinal. 

The Hawks (19-12) sur- 
vived their sixth overtime of 
the season to advance to the 
matchup of two schools look- 
ing for their first national bas- 
ketball title of any kind. 

Two of tbe three overtime 
losses Sl Joseph’s has 
suffered this season were to 
Massachusetts, which will be 
playing in foe Final Four this 
weekend just across the Hud- 
son River. 

“The UMass program 
showed a great deal of class 
by coming to our game to- 
night,” Phil Marie Hi, St 
Joseph's, said. “We offered 
to come and support them at 
foetr game Saturday . but John 
Calipari said he didn’t think 
he could get us the necessary 
seats." 

Will Johnson gave the 
Hawks the lead for good with 
a three-point play 38 seconds 
into overtime, an extra ses- 
sion Alabama (19-12) forced 
when Eric Washington’s 
three-pointer with seven 
seconds to play finally wiped 
out a 17-point halftime de- 
ficit 

The Crimson Tide, which 
shot 26 percent in the first 
half, had a chance to tie the 
game again in overtime, but 
Brian Williams, a freshman, 
missed a three-pointer with 
13 seconds left 

About 1.000 students from 
Sl Joseph’s made the trip from 
Philadelphia, out of a school 
enrollment of 2J100. 

"You want a real chal- 
lenge," Martelli asked, “see 
how many kids are in their 
8:30 classes in the morning." 

N wbnrtta i 90 , ItdaiM 78 
Nebraska (20-14) sbot57 per- 
cent and held off two runs by 
Tulane (21-10), which led, 
71-68, with 5:41 to play. 

Nebraska had shot 54 per- 
cent over tbe first three games 
of the NTT. Only two teams 
had foot better than 50 per- 
cent against the Green Wave 
this season. 
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ART BUCHWALD 

A Raunchy Show 

XI/'ASHINGTON — The 
. » » big talk in Washington 
is the raunchy performance 
given by a radio talk show 
host named Don Imus. to the 
Radio and Television Corres- 
pondents Dinner. 

hnus insulted the president 
and first lady, 
sitting just a 
few feet away 
from him, as 
well as the net- 
work anchor* 
men, in what 
the 3,000 at- 
tendees con- 

“ *» TtadTmUd 

bad taste. 

While most media dinners 
are in questionable taste, this 
one embarrassed the TV 
people because it appeared 
more than once on C-SPAN. 

The White House had asked 
C-SPAN not to replay it, but 
C-SPAN refused the request, 
thus guaranteeing it the 
largest audience it ever had. 

Those of us in the print 
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La Scala Will Shift 
To Temporary Home 

Agence France-Presse 

MILAN — La Scala will 
be producing its operas in a 
new theater, pending extens- 
ive renovation woric on its 
home. 

Between 1999 and 2001, 
die La Scala opera company 
will be housed in a 230tfseai 
theater to be built staffing 
next year in Ricocca, a re- 
development zone in the 
north of Milan, a city official 
said. He added that the res- 
toration of the old site will 
include a “complete restruc- 
turing of the stage*' and the 
workshops. The Bicocca zone 
was previously occupied by 
factories such as Pirelli. Work 
on the new theater is expected 
to begin in March 1997. 


media were not surprised that 
the radio-TV correspondents 
would screw up as badly as 
they did by inviting the 
bawdy Imus m the first place. 
We have always mamtain fd 
that die thinking of die elec- 
tronic media people does not 
always go to the third floor. 

Ferguson, a reporter on 
The Washington Post, 
blamed the TV people's lack 
of thinking mi their haircuts. 

“Most TV perconalities 
pay $75 for a haircut, and. the 
blow dryers scramble their 
brains,” Ferguson told me. 

“I guess that’s die price 
you pay to have a petty 
face,” 1 said. 

4 ' Yes, once they go into the 
hair salon they lose it all.” 

Amie Critical, the White 
House reporter for the Los 
Angeles Times, had another 
theory. “Television people 
are always being invited to 
parties so they have no idea 
bow to throw one. I'm certain 
that they thought Don Imus 
was a magician.” 

□ 

Print journalists have never 
had any love for the electronic 
media, mainly because all die 
news sources in this town 
would rather say nothing of 
importance to Dan Rather for 
30 seconds than say some- 
thing of consequence to re- 
porter David Broder for 40 
minutes. 

We who pay $7 for our 
haircuts do not have much 
ite for radio-TV dinner 
_ itches, but Laurence White- 
stone of the Chevy Chase 
News suggests that a V-chip 
be built into the podium. Then 
when someone like Imus 
starts his blue routine, a light 
goes on and the president and 
his wife know it’s time to 
leave die room and listen to 
old Barbra Streisand records. 


In the Picture: Paris Creates a 


By Alan Riding 

New York Times Service 


P ARIS — Thanks to Robert 
Doisneau's candid shots of this 
city's street life and Irving Pena’s 
portraits of its artists and to the host 
of other famous photographers 
who have worked here. Fans , is 
probably more identified with pho- 
tography than any other city in the 


Yet photographers have long 
complained that they do not enjoy 
proper recognition as artists. 

Now they have at last been given 
their own home, a stunningly ren- 
ovated early- 18th-century building 
in the Marais that, mil serve as 
museum, temporary exhibition 
space and research center. 

Whether the new Maison 
Europ£enne de la Photographic 
will change the status of the pro- 
fession hare has still to be seen. But 
photography has at least joined oth- 
er art forms as a major beneficiary 
of French taxpayers' money. 

In this case, the project, con- 
ceived during President Jacques 
Chirac's long tenure as mayor of 
Paris, is financed entirely by the 
city government. 

It spent $18 million on remod- 
eling the dilapidated Hdtel Hdnault 
de Camorbe at the comer of Rue 
fianpois-Miroa and Rue de Fourcy 
and it plans to contribute $4 million 
a year toward the center’s operating 
expenses. 

It is not as if Paris has just dis- 
covered photography. Several of 
the world's top photo agencies, in- 
cluding Magnum, Gamma, Rapho, 
Sygma and Sipa, were founded 
here. Paris holds frequent tempor- 
ary shows at the National Center of 
Photography. 

Annual photography festivals 
also take place in Arles, Perpignan 
and Cahors. But. until now, France 
has ticked an institution compar- 
able to the International Center of 
Photography in New York. 

As is customary with govern- 
ment-backed cultural initiatives 
here, the buflding was inaugurated 
with great fanfare in February. 


Chirac's successor as mayor, Jean 
Tlberi, said the recognition of pho- 
tography as “one . of the most 
democratic forms of artistic ex- 
pression” crowned Chirac's “ima- 
ginative leadership in the acts’.* in 
CSty HaU before he moved to the 
ELysde Palace in May. 

Certainly, whether out of genu- 
ine interest or simply a need to 
compete with President Francois 
Mitterrand’s big-spending cultural 
program, Chirac adopted photo- 
graphy as early as 1980 when the 
city held the first triennial Month of 
Photography. This festival, which 
will take place for the modi time in 
November, involves promoting 
dozens of photo exhibitions and 
seminars across the city. 

In 1981, the city government 
created a Grand Prix of photo- 
graphy, which has been awarded 
nine times, as well as a photo res- 
toration laboratory and a photo- 
ic exhibition space in Les 





Then, in 1988, recognizing that 
photography was an art form that 
had largely been overlooked under 
Mitterrand's administration, Chir- 
ac approved the creation of the 
Maison Europdenne de la Photo- 
graphic, which was designed by 
Yves Lion. 

The name of the new center re- 
quires explanation. It was tagged 
^European” because in 1988 all 
things European were the rage in 
France, although in practice the 
center is international, with Amer- 
ican photography quite present. On 
the other hand, it was named a 
“maison,” or home, rather than a 
museum, because its organizers 
wanted to offer a living space for 
contemporary photography. 

Jean-Luc Monterosso, the cen- 
ter's director, who long headed the 
audio-visual department in City 
Hail, has chosen to concentrate on 
photography since 1955. 

“Family of Man,'* the collective 
retrospective organized by Edward 
Steichen at the Museum of Modem 
Art in New York that year, was the 
turning point between modem and 
contemporary photography, 





Owe, Fncalwj for TV-New ISnllitVai 

Jean-Luc Monterosso in Paris’s new center for photography. 


Monterosso said. “The Steichen 
show was the apogee of humanistic 
photo journalism,” be said in an 
interview recently. 

“Then, with William Klein’s 
book, ‘New York,’ in 1955, and 
Robert Frank’s book, ‘Americans,’ 
in 1958, everything changed. Since 
the 1960s, photographers have 
been freer, more subjective, more 
autobiographical. In a sense, we are 
all children of Klein and Frank.” 

Although France's principal col- 
lections of 19th-century photo- 
graphs are at the Muside d’Orsay 
and those of early 20th-century 
photographs and negatives are at 
die Pompidou Center, Monter- 
osso ’s 12,000-item permanent col- 


lection does include valuable ire- 
war photographs thanks 1 ' to a 
donation by Romdo Martinez, the 

**But most oF toe 5 collection built 
up by Monterosso over the last 18 
years comprises work done since 
World WarH 

Hany Callahan donated 130 
prints ■ from his “Preach 
Archives,” shot in southern France 
in 1957 and 1958. Dai Nippon 
Printing of Japan has been donating 
wooks by contemp o rary Japanese 
photographers since 1992. The Po- 
laroid Co. has 1 «nr inems from its 
collection of polaroids shot by such 
artists as Andy Warhol and Robert 
Mapplethorpe. 1 


namwi after Irving Penn, aid 
holds his portraits of Colette, Pi-f 
casso, Cocteau, Duchamp am? 
ChristianDior.. -A r 

Other rooms, exhibit Works* 
w inner s of the Grand Prix of p' 
tograpfay. > including Mm 
Tabard, H*»*™»* Newton, Setas? 
Salrado.BcttinaRheimsaudKv 
ctoTahara. . i 

While the center seeks to puti 
three temporary exhibitions i 
draw scree 100,000 visitors e- 
year, Monterosso s aid th at w 
truly distinguishes it from, say 
International Coster of 
graphy in Manhattan is the w& ■ 

which he hopes to link pbotop; 
to publications and movies tfirj 

die center’s library of 12,000 v 
and 500 films. ? 

“A lot of photography was! 
specifically for books, mage* 
and newspapers and not to be? 
on walls, which distinguish/ 
from the visual arts,” he saidl 
■ “Also many photograr 
made films. For me, Robert F 
is as great a director as Jean, 
Godard. So we want to show a? 
cross-fertilization, including? 
like Christian Bottausld j 
C alle who work in pho 
The unanswered — ; 
unanswerable ' — quests 
“When exactly does a phi 
deserve to be consid ered a 
“Photography is withot£ 
an art, but not all pbotoj 
art,” Monterosso said. 

“The line is nonetb ... 
cult to trace. Some photog 
are auteurs without being 1^ 

But that is a museum’s pn. 
notours.” [ 

Perhaps, as with otber-art ! 
only time can decide. And ? 
sense, at least, the new. sb 
American photography a! 
Pompidou Center can safe 
called ait. 

The 183 photographs on 
from the permanent collect? 
the Museum of Modem Art L 
York were shot from 1890 to 
and they still have something'’ 
today. 1 
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Forecast for Friday through Smday, as provided by AccuWeather. 



North America 
A beH of chRy. wrt matter 
will reach tram Chicago 
through Toronto to New 
York City. Boston and 
Washington, D.C., M tha 
end ol the week. Over the 
weekend, K w* slowly turn 
colder and drier tram west 
to oast. Showers will 
dampen Vancouver and 
Seattle wtritattie rest at the 
Wed Coat Is dry. 


Europe 

Dry weather la expected 
through the weekend In 
London and Paris. Amster- 
dam and Berlin will bo 
chilly wtth a few showers, 
perhaps even Hurries. 
Scattered showers are 
posaUe in Mstfcld and Lis- 
bon. Rome will be dry for 
the most part, but breezy 
and coder then normal 


Rain wiQ soak Shanghai 
and Seod on Friday, then 
the weekend wffl be chRly 
and a bit demp. Tokyo wU 
have episodes of rain over 
the weekend. Beijing will 
turn colder, but Hong Kong 
will be warm end humid 
with a passing shower. 
Singapore wH remain hot 
and humid. 
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PEOPLE 


A BAGGAGE handler, arrested by 
the FBI after bragging to friends, 
admitted stealing a diamond necklace 
and bracelet from the luggage of the 
Duchess of York, but said he was clue- 
less as to what die jewels were worth. 
Gilbert Terrero pleaded goflty in New 
Yoxk to the December theft from the 
bold of a British jetliner. “Did it look 
expensive?” U.S. District Judge Ray- 
mond Dearie asked. “I didn’t know. I 
figured it was worth something*” Ter- 
rero replied. “You figured right,” the 
judge said. The necklace — a wedding 
gift from the former Sarah Ferguson’s 
mother-in-law. Queen Elizabeth n — 
and the bracelet were valued at 
$500,000. She had worn the 12-diamond 
necklace to a White House reception two 

days before it was stolen In Vienna, 

Thomas Muster, the world's No. 1 
ranking tennis player, responding to a 
barrage of tabloid reports, said his re- 
lationship with Fergie was strictly pla- 
tonic. “She has become a good friend 
over the last few months. But it really is 
a purely platonic relationship, limbed 
for weeks to just telephone calls,” 
Muster, 28, told News magazine. 

□ 

A biography of Waft Whitman and a 
work on a Revolutionary War-era land 
developer won the 19% Bancroft Prizes 
for works on U.S. history, biography or 
diplomacy. David S. Reynolds. 47, a 
professor at Baruch College and the 
Graduate Center of the City University 
of New York, won for ‘ ‘Walt Whitman’s 
America: A Cultural Biography." Alan 
Taylor, 40, a history ^professor at the 
University of California at Davis, was 
chosen for “William Cooper's Town: 
Power and Persuasion on the Frontier of 
the Early American Republic,” a chron- 
icle of the life of the founder of Cooper- 
stown. New York, and die development 
of the American frontier. Cooper was the 
father of the novelist James Fenimore 
Cooper. The [sizes include a $4,000 
award and were esta b lished at Columbia 
University in 1948. 

□ 

The movie producer Don Simpson 
died of a combination of cocaine, sed- 
atives, anti-depressants and anti -psychot- 
ic medication, the coroner’s office dis- 
closed in Los Angeles. Simpson, found 
Jan. 19 in the bathroom of his Bel Air 
home, also had a heart condition, myocar- 



OrMm Etabe/iVgcocc ftmo-Prii ( 

ON LOCATION — The masked film director Oliver Stone, left, ar 
companied Snbcomandante Marcos to a Zapatista camp in Mexico. H> ' 
had requested an interview with the military chief of the Chiapas revolt- 

tensive renovation work cm the arts anj 
cultural center. 


dial fibrosis, that contributed to his death, 
a coroner’s spokesman said. The 52-year- 
old producer's death was listed as ac- 
cidental. Thousands of prescription jails 
woe found in Simpson’s home by police. 
It looked like " pharmaceutical supply 
house.*' rax detective said. Simpson died 
just five months after a physician was 
found dead of a drug overdose in die 
producer’s pool house. The death of Dr. 
Stephen Ammerman on Aug. 14, 1995, 
was also ruled accidental 

. □ 

The Italian pianist Maurizio PoWni 
has been awarded the 1996 International 
Music Prize of the Ernst von Siemens 
Foundation. Pollini, 54, will receive the 
prize, worth 250,000 marks ($170,000), 
at a ceremony in Munich on June 12, the 
foundation said. The foundation praised 
Pollini as an “ingenious -interpreter and 
an inquisitive explorer” of classic and 
contemporary piano music, and a “no- 
compromise music mtenecfual.” 

□ 

Jean -Jacques Aillagon was named 
Wednesday as the new president of the 
Pom pidou Center in Pans. Aillagon, 49, 
the director of cultural affairs in the 
French capital for the last three years, 
will have the task of overseeing ex- 


a ' } ■ 

The Oscar-winning success y 
“Bravebeart,” the Highland costun! , 
drama directed by and starring Mel Gj, E > 
son, has stirred Scottish hearts, not le-' ! 
those of the Scottish National Paj j 
which seeks independence from 1 
land. The film, about the 13-cen* <1 

Scottish uprising against the English’ f- 
by WiBiam Wallace is “a rare reflec U 

ol ourselves on cinema. A positive o' I ■ 

commented a party spokeswoman, \ 
a recent party leaflet trumpeted: “T 
it's not just Bravebearts who ct 
independence — it’s also wise I» - r 
And they use the ballot box. bid . 
dance is not just history." Gibson'' , 
having any, however. “Ididn'tmaj let';.; 
film for any kind of political nse lifcj e tfe- 
at all,” he said. “It shouldn't be u9"ed fir. 
a tool for political gain or loss .* fim - 
Houston came word that while “iforav* 
heart” may be the best picture on lEarth,.. . 
the unanimous choice in space --the 
joint UJ5 .-Russian crew aboard Space ’ 
station Mir and shuttle Atlantis — ac- 1 . 
cording to Kevin Chfltoo, the Atlantis - 
commander, was “Apollo 13,” the film 
based on former astronaut Jim Lovell’s ! 
book “Lost Moon." 
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